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About the title page 


The title page illustration reproduces a leaf from a medieval hand copy of the 
Analects, dated 890 CE, recovered from an archaeological dig at Dunhuang, in 
the Western desert regions of China. The manuscript has been determined to 
be a school boy’s hand copy, complete widi errors, and it reproduces not only 
the text (which appears in large characters), but also an early commentary 
(small, double-column characters). (The quality of schoolboy “handwriting” — 
actually brush and ink work — should probably make us all feel inadequate.) 

Thousands of scholarly commentaries in Chinese have been written in 
the 2500 years of the Analects' 1 existence. Because so much important contextual 
information about the characters and special terms in the text does not appear 
within the Analects , having originally been provided by teachers, we would find 
the text almost impossible to read with understanding were it not that early 
commentators preserved much of this information in their interlinear notes. 
Recovery of this particular copy of the text was unusually valuable, because the 
second century CE commentary it includes is a famous one by a great early 
scholar that has otherwise been largely lost. Unfortunately, the recovered text 
was only of a portion of the Analects , so we do not now possess the entire 
commentary, but we are fortunate to have found even a part. 

The page illustrated is the opening portion of Book IX. 


The illustration source is Tsukihora Yuzuru hl/KHH, Etsushii Kongo Shoshi shu {TIlomtoflPECf (Tokyo: 
1963), plate 15. 



The Analects of Confucius 


Introduction 

The Analects of Confucius is an anthology of brief passages that present the words of 
Confucius and his disciples, describe Confucius as a man, and recount some of the events 
of his life. The book may have begun as a collection by Confucius’s immediate disciples 
soon after their Master’s death in 479 BCE. In traditional China, it was believed that its 
contents were quickly assembled at that time, and that it was an accurate record; the Eng- 
lish title, which means “brief sayings of Confucius,” reflects this idea of the text. (The 
Chinese title, Lunyu §#§§, means “collated conversations.”) Modern scholars generally 
see the text as having been brought together over the course of two to three centuries, and 
believe little if any of it can be viewed as a reliable record of Confucius’s own words, or 
even of his individual views. Rather, much like the biblical Gospels, to which the text 
bears some resemblance, the Analects offers an evolving record of the image of Confu- 
cius and his ideas through from the changing standpoints of various branches of the 
school of thought he founded. 

This online translation is posted to make it easier to locate an English rendering of 
this important text with some basic commentary. It has been prepared for use in under- 
graduate teaching and is not meant to replace published scholarly editions. The interpre- 
tations reflected are my own, and in some cases do not represent consensus readings (if 
such exist - there are, and always have been, competing interpretations of many of the 
most engaging passages in the text, starting from passage 1.1). 

In this very brief introduction to the text, I will summarize a few features of Con- 
fucius’s life and social environment, review some basic ways in which the component 
parts of the Analects are dated by analysts, on a very general level, and note some par- 
ticular issues concerning key terms and translation, and of personal names. 

Confucius 

“Confucius” is the name by which English speakers know Kong Qiu JLix, born near a 
small ducal state on the Shandong Peninsula in 551 BCE. Centuries earlier, a strong royal 
state, known as the Zhou (founded in 1045 BCE), had sent members of its high aristocra- 
cy to rule regions of its empire as hereditary lords, subjects of the Zhou king, but, so long 
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as they remained loyal, masters of their local domains. In 771 BCE, raids by non-Zhou 
nomadic peoples led to the death of the Zhou king and the removal of the Zhou capital; 
from that time on, the Zhou kings had become weak, and the feudal lords had become de 
facto sovereigns over essentially independent states and statelets. Three themes of Confu- 
cius’s day were incessant warfare, which had been pervasive among the feudal lords 
since the devolution of power into their hands, the further devolution of power from the 
Zhou-appointed feudal houses into the hands of subordinate families that managed to ac- 
cumulate power locally, and the rising fluidity of social mobility which this type of open 
competition for power encouraged, as intelligence and warrior skills in their assistants 
proved more valuable to competing power-holders than did hereditary pedigree. 

Confucius’s father was a member of the low aristocracy of the medium sized state 
of Lu H. According to our best sources, he was an important aide to a major aristocratic, 
or “grandee” family. During his prime, this family had served the greatest power holders 
in Lu by controlling a domain assigned to them on Lu’s southern border, near a small, 
non-Zhou cultural area called Zou Shortly before Confucius’s birth, the family’s do- 
main was relocated to the north, but Confucius’s father, having by his primary wife and 
his concubines produced no healthy sons to carry on his line, and being now an older man, 
chose at this time to take as a concubine a woman of Zou. She soon gave birth to Confu- 
cius. Three years later, Confucius’s father died, and Confucius apparently grew up with 
his mother’s family in the border region between Lu and Zou. Reaching adulthood, he 
traveled to the feudal center of Lu to seek social position, based on his father’s standing 
and connections. 

The state of Lu took pride in the fact that the lineage of its rightful lords, the 
dukes of Lu, had begun with a famous brother of the Zhou dynastic founder, a man 
known as the Duke of Zhou. Treasuring Zhou traditions with which he was associated, 
after the decline of the Zhou royal house the state of Lu had become known as the purest 
repository of Zhou aristocratic culture. But during the sixth century, these traditions were 
undermined, as powerful warlord families gained increasing control of government and 
resources in Lu, gradually marginalizing the legitimate ducal house, and distorting the 
norms of government form and ceremonial ritual that had made Lu distinct. 
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When Confucius sought his fortune in Lu, he probably appeared there as a semi- 
outsider, the son of a “mixed” union between a man of Lu, who had long resided in Zou, 
and a woman of that non-Zhou place (see passage 3.15). But Confucius made his reputa- 
tion as a strong advocate of a puristic revival of Zhou traditions in court conduct, reli- 
gious ceremony, and every aspect of ordinary life. He became expert in these traditions, 
and it was on the basis of this knowledge and the persuasiveness of his claim that the way 
to bring order back to “the world” was to recreate early Zhou society through its ritual 
forms, or “li,” that Confucius became known. The details of what Confucius saw as legit- 
imate Zhou culture and why he thought its patterns were tools for building a new utopia 
are the principal subjects of the Analects. 

His mastery of Zhou cultural forms allowed Confucius to become a teacher of 
young aristocrats seeking polish, and through their connections, he was able to gain some 
stature in Lu. Ultimately, he and some of his followers attempted to implement a grand 
restorationist plan in Lu that would have shifted power back to the ducal house. Shortly 
after 500 BCE, when Confucius was about fifty, the plan failed, and Confucius was forced 
to leave his home state. For about fifteen years, he traveled with a retinue of disciples 
from state to state in eastern China, looking for a ruler who would employ him and adopt 
the policies he advocated. The Analects pictures some key moments in these travels, 
which ultimately proved fruitless. A few years before his death, one of Confucius’s sen- 
ior disciples, a man named Ran Qiu, arranged to have Confucius welcomed back to Lu, 
where he lived out his days as a teacher of young men, training them in the literary, ritual, 
and musical arts that he saw as central to the culture of the Zhou. 

The Structure and Date of the Analects 

During the Classical era, texts were generally recorded by brush and ink, writing on thin 
strips of bamboo. These strips allowed for about two dozen Chinese characters each. 
Holes were drilled in each strip and the strips that belonged to a single written work were 
bound together in a bundle by a string. The Analects, which is composed of about five 
hundred independent passages, is divided into twenty “books.” Some of these books seem 
to have originated as strips authored, over a period of years, by a single group, and sepa- 
rated into bundles according to dominant themes. Others of the books seem to have origi- 
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nated independently, and been brought together with the larger number of books at a later 
date. Within each book, the order of passages appears to have been disrupted over time, 
to greater or lesser degree, either by disarrangements that occurred after the string of a 
bundle broke, or because part of the composition process involved conscious rearrange- 
ment and insertion of later passages into existing bundles / books, in order to adjust the 
way the message of the overall text was conveyed. 

Through this process, the Analects has come to appear quite random on first read- 
ing, and no depth of analysis has yet removed that sense of randomness from large por- 
tions of the text. While this is not ideal for readers who wish to understand the message 
of the Analects, it has been very good news for academic textual analysts, for whom the 
long process of trying to untangle the text and understand how it came to be shaped as it 
is has provided gainful employment and opportunities for tenure. * Although there is con- 
sensus about a few points, such as the fact that several of the books, such as Books XVI 
and XX, are very late additions, there is more disagreement than agreement about specif- 
ic issues of dating and origin of the Analects’ various components. The translation that 
follows here operates on the following model. 

Books III through VII are seen as a core text from a single, relatively early origin, 
with the books, in their original form (now much altered) sorted by topic in roughly this 
way: 

Book III - General issues of ritual (Zz) 

Book IV - General issues of character 
Book V - Comments about disciples and historical figures 
Book VI - Comments about disciples and historical figures 
Book VII - Descriptions of Confucius 

Among all the books, the most consistent in structure and apparently least altered in form 
is Book IV. Examination of that book does seem to yield some pretty clear principles 
about what the original editorial goals were, and what regular processes of alteration later 
occurred. 


The most detailed attempt in English to reconstruct this process of textual accretion is Bruce and Taeko 
Brooks, The Original Analects (NY: Columbia, 1999). The dating model used here does not approach that 
of the Brooks’ in detail, and is based on different premises. 
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Traditionally, it has been widely noted that Books I-X seem to bear some similar 
features of length, structure, and vocabulary, and it has become common to speak of 
those books as the “upper text” and Books XI-XX as the “lower text.” Rounding out the 
“upper text”: 

Book I - Designed as an overview introduction for disciple-readers 
Book II - General issues of governance 

Book VIII - Miscellaneous, embedding a “core” of quotes from a disciple, Master 
Zeng, a diverse set of passages with some indications of common origins 
with Book XVII, and an outer text “shell” of historical commentary* 

Book IX - Perhaps a variant version of Book VII, from a different school branch 
Book X - A portrait of ritualized perfection, cast as a description of Confucius 
In some of these cases (II and IX), the core theme seems to be present in a relatively 
small number of passages, and the books seem particularly heterogeneous. 

The “lower text” is even less coherent. There seems to be some resemblance of 
structure and tone among Books XI-XV; in some cases, a thematic aspect seems visible, 
in others not. 

Book XI - Comments on disciples 
Book XII - General issues of governance 
Book XIII - General issues of governance 
Book XIV - Includes themes of reclusion 
Book XV - A broad collection 

It is reasonable to suggest that at their core, these five chapters originated as sorted col- 
lections made by a single branch of the school, different from the branch that may have 
collected Books III- VII, with the collection deriving from a somewhat later date. 

The remaining five books have been regarded for several centuries as later and 
less authoritative than the others. For some of these, the later date seems certain: 

Book XVI - Written in a very different style and dominated by numbered lists 
Book XVII - Many passages “re-imagining” political issues of Confucius’s time 
Book XVIII - Focusing on reclusion and responsive to “Daoist” ideas 
Book XX - A small appendix of miscellaneous items 

* Appendix 3 includes a detailed analysis of the structure of Book VIII. 
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One book among the final five appears different from the rest: 

Book XIX - Recording the sayings of disciples after Confucius’s death 
This book may well be much earlier than the others in the “lower text” - it was likely at 
one time the final book, and the bulk of it may actually have been composed in associa- 
tion with Books III- VII, viewed as the oldest portion of the book. 

All of the books bear the traces of rearrangements and later insertions, to a degree 
that makes it difficult to see any common thematic threads at all. If a full account of these 
alterations in the text could be made, it would likely provide a clear and valuable reflec- 
tion of the way that the Confucian school and its various branches developed over the 
first two or three centuries of the school’s existence. 

Recent finds of early manuscripts dating from c. 300 BCE have thrown additional 
light on these processes of text development. For a fuller discussion, see Appendix 3. 


Key Terms and Translation Issues 

The philosophy conveyed through the Analects is basically an ethical perspective, and the 
text has always been understood as structured on a group of key ethical terms. These 
(along with some terms key to other early streams of Chinese thought) are discussed in 
more detail in the Glossary (Appendix 2). Notes in the text also touch on all these issues, 
but a brief overview here may be useful. 

There is a group of key terms whose meaning seems to be so flexible, subtle, and 
disputed that it seems best to leave them untranslated, simply using transcription for them. 
These include: 

Ren {X - a comprehensive ethical virtue: benevolence, humaneness, goodness; the 
term is so problematic that many Analects passages show disciples trying 
to pin Confucius down on its meaning (he escapes being pinned). 

Junzi - often used to denote an ideally ethical and capable person; some- 
times simply meaning a power holder, which is its original sense. 

Dao Hi - a teaching or skill formula that is a key to some arena of action: an art, 
self-perfection, world transformation. 

Li - the ritual institutions of the Zhou, of which Confucius was master; the 
range of behavior subject to the broad category denoted by this term rang- 
es from political protocol to court ceremony, religious rite to village festi- 
val, daily etiquette to disciplines of personal conduct when alone. 
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Tian - carrying the basic meaning of “sky,” Tian becomes a concept of supreme 
deity, often translated as “Heaven,” sometimes possessing clear anthro- 
pomorphic features, sometimes appearing more a natural force. 

In addition to these items, other complex key terms are rendered by very vague 
English words, the meaning of which can only emerge as contextual usage is noted. 

Virtue (de - a very complex concept, initially related to the notion of charis- 
ma derived from power and gift-giving, developing into an ethical term 
denoting self-possession and orientation towards moral action. 

Pattern (wen ~SQ - denoting a relation to features of civilization that are distinc- 
tive to Zhou culture, or to traditions ancestral to the Zhou; wen can refer to 
decoration, written texts, and personal conduct, but most importantly, it 
points to the behavioral matrix underlying Zhou li. 

Finally, a set of important terms can be translated with some accuracy into Eng- 
lish, but only with the understanding that the conceptual range of the Chinese term may 
not match English perfectly; in some cases, alternate English translations are used. 

Right / Righteousness (yz ft) - often a complement to ren, denoting morally cor- 
rect action choices, or the moral vision that allows one to make them. 

Loyalty ( zhong - denoting not only loyalty to one’s superiors or peers, or to 

individuals, but also to office; an alignment of self with the interests of 
others, or of the social group as a whole. 

Trustworthiness / Faithfulness (xin fg) - derived from the concept of promise 
keeping, meaning reliability for others, but also unwavering devotion to 
principle. 

Respectfulness / Attentiveness (jing - derived from the notion of alertness, 
and fusing the attentiveness to task characteristic of a subordinate and the 
respect for superiors that such attentiveness reflects. 

Filiality ( xiao Cf) - a traditional cultural imperative, obedience to parents, raised 
to a subtle level of fundamental self-discipline and character building. 

Valor {yong p|) - in a feudal era marked by incessant warfare, bold warriors and 
adventurers were common; for Confucians, valor concerns risk taking on 
behalf of ethical principle. 

Personal Names 

Although this is not clear on initial reading, the ideas of the Analects are importantly in- 
fluenced by the literary character of the text, and the fact that it is presented chiefly as 
conversational interplay among a relatively limited cast of characters: Confucius (“the 
Master”), his disciples, and a group of power holders with whom Confucius interacts. 
The Analects was almost certainly used as a teaching text for later generations of disci- 
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pies, who were taught not only the text but much detail about the contexts and characters 
now lost to us, and it is certain that the original audience of the text developed a grasp of 
the rich nuances conveyed by the way statements in the text are distributed among its var- 
ious speakers. Most importantly, the disciples in the Analects provided a range of positive 
and negative models readers could emulate as they attempted to find their way into Con- 
fucian teachings, and develop into the true inheritors of the tao of discipleship. 

Unfortunately for readers of the text in translation, the characters in the Analects 
are each referred to by a variety of names, reflecting the customs of the times. It was the 
general rule that members of the aristocracy, at any level, possessed at least three types of 
names. They could possess many more. The three basic names are: 

1. Surname (family name - family names precede other names in Chinese) 

2. Personal name (given at birth, used by intimates - like our first names) 

3. Style, or polite name (given at puberty, used publicly and in formal settings) 

When it comes to the disciples, the narrative voice of the text usually refers to them by 
their polite style name, but Confucius is generally pictured calling them by their personal 
names (as a teacher, he was a surrogate parent). For example, in passage 11.15 (Book XI, 
passage 15) we read: 

The Master said, “What is You’s zither doing at my gate?” The disciples 

showed Zilu no respect. 

You and Zilu are the same person. He is the disciple Zhong You (surname: Zhong, per- 
sonal name: You). Confucius calls him by his personal name, but the narrative voice, be- 
ing a later disciple writing about a revered elder of the past, uses the polite Zilu. (Zilu is, 
in addition, referred to by what appears to be a “generational name”; Ji You, the “Ji” in- 
dicating that in his family, he was the fourth eldest male of his generation.) 

Finally, some disciples whose later followers likely had a clear impact on the text 
are referred to as “masters” in their own right; the most prominent example is “Master 
Zeng,” who is Zeng Shen, among the youngest of the major disciples. In the case of Zeng 
Shen, the influence of his own branch of the Confucian school is particularly visible; a 
portion of Book VIII is devoted to descriptions of his dying words, words likely uttered 
over forty years after the death of Confucius. The reference to any disciple as “Master” 
indicates that they had some later influence, but does not indicate that they were, in Con- 
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fucius’s day, influential among Confucius’s own disciples. Indeed, a number of the great- 
est disciples died before Confucius, and thus could never have earned the title of “Mas- 
ter” in their own right. 

In the notes to the text, I have tried to provide information and reminders neces- 
sary to keep track of the various disciples, so that it is possible for their characters and the 
individual ways their roles shape subtle meaning to emerge. But this is hard to grasp on 
initial reading, no matter how much help is provided. For the sake of directness, I will 
close this Introduction with a list of some of the major disciples, and, where it may be 
known, the dates that have been reconstructed for them. This list by no means exhausts 
the roster of disciples who appear in the Analects, or even the roster of interesting ones, 
but these are the ones who appear most frequently. Their names are given as surname + 
personal name, with style and variant names in parentheses. Fuller descriptions of the 
major disciples appear in Appendix 1. 

Zhong You fY ^ (Zilu Y% Ji You Ji Lu c. 542-480 

Ran Qiu (You Y0, c. 522-462 

Yan Yuan (Hui @), c. 521-481 

Zai Wo ^$5 (Yu -fO, c. 520-481 

Duanmu Si (Zigong Y^Hf), c. 520-450 

You Ruo (Master You), c. 518-457 

Bu Shang hiYi (Zixia Y^JC), c. 507-420 

Yan Yan = {® (Ziyou YaJI), c. 506-445 

Zeng Shen |fl§£ (Master Zeng), c. 505-436 

Duansun Shi (Zizhang Y^^rM), c. 503-450 

Ran Yong (Zhonggong fY^), n.d. 

Yuan Xian (Si Jg), n.d. 

Note to Version 2.2 (2015) 

The translation text in Version 2.2 includes corrections and changes, mostly minor, to 
Versions 2.0 (2010) and 2.1 (2012). The notes have been more extensively revised and 
maps on pp. x-xi have been added. 
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\R. Eno, revised 2015 \ 


Book I 

1.1 The Master said: To study and at due 
times practice what one has studied, is this not 
a pleasure? When friends come from distant 
places, is this not joy? To remain unsoured 
when his talents are unrecognized, is this not a 
junzi ? 

1.2 Master You said: It is rare to find a per- 
son who is filial to his parents and respectful 
of his elders, yet who likes to oppose his rul- 
ing superior. And never has there been one 
who does not like opposing his ruler who has 
raised a rebellion. 

The junzi works on the root - once the 
root is planted, the dao is born. Filiality and 
respect for elders, are these not the roots of 
ren? 

1.3 The Master said: Those of crafty words 
and ingratiating expression are rarely ren. 

1.4 Master Zeng said: Each day I examine 
myself upon three points. In planning for oth- 
ers, have I been loyal? In company with 
friends, have I been trustworthy? And have I 
practiced what has been passed on to me? 

1.5 The Master said: To guide a state great 
enough to possess a thousand war chariots: be 
attentive to affairs and trustworthy; regulate 
expenditures and treat persons as valuable; 
employ the people according to the proper 
season. 

1.6 The Master said: A young man should 


Notes 

1.1 ‘The Master’ refers to Confu- 
cius: Kongzi f [fjf, or ‘Master 
Kong.’ 

There are three precepts 
here; the ‘punch line’ is the last. 

As an example of the many differ- 
ent interpretive traditions that may 
attach to Analects passages, this 
last phrase is read, in one long- 
standing tradition: “To remain un- 
soured when others do not under- 
stand your teaching, is this not a 
junzi.” 

Junzi HY: Originally ‘a 
prince’; used by the Analects to 
denote an ideal moral actor. The 
term is some t imes rendered ‘gen- 
tleman’, but has a more emphatic 
moral sense, and is left untranslat- 
ed here. At t imes it merely denotes 
a ruler. 

NOTE: More detailed dis- 
cussions of key terms may be 
found in the Glossary. 

1.2 Master You (You Ruo 
was a disciple. For a brief time 
after Confucius’s death, he took on 
the Master’s role for the group of 
disciples. 

Dao The ‘Way’; the 
Confucian notion of the evolved 
moral & cultural pattern of past 
eras of sage governance. Dao is 
also a generic term for any fully 
conceived behavioral path. 

Ren fY: The key moral 
term in the Analects. Rendered as 
‘humanity,’ ‘goodness,’ etc., its 
rich meaning is a mystery to many 
in the text, and defies translation. 

1.3 Duplicated at 17.17. (When 
passages are duplicated in different 
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Zigong said, “In the Poetry it says, 

As though cut, as though chiseled, 

As though carved, as though polished. 

Is that what you mean?” 

The Master said, “Ah, Si! - I can fi- 
nally begin to talk about the Poetry with him. 
I tell him what came before and he under- 
stands what is coming next.” 

1.16 The Master said: Do not be concerned 
that no one recognizes your merits. Be con- 
cerned that you may not recognize others’. 


cal to filiality is unclear. Passage 
19.18 may provide some insight 
into what it entailed. 

1.12 Li fS refers to the body of 
religious, political, and common 
ceremonial forms that marked the 
Zhou cultural sphere as ‘patterned’ 
(wen), or civili z ed. Confucians 
believed that li had evolved, 
through sage trial and error, from 
the earliest leaders of previous 
dynasties to its apex in the initial 
centuries of the Zhou era. (‘Li’ 
may be singular or plural.) 

1.13 See 1.11. 

1.15 In this conversation Zigong 
shows his knowledge of the classi- 
cal collection of songs, known as 
the Poetry (Shijing see 2.2). 

Confucius refers to Zigong 
him by the name Si. In ancient 
China, most men possessed at least 
two personal names: a childhood 
name, by which their families ad- 
dressed them, and a ‘style’ name, 
for public use, given to them at a 
puberty ceremony called ‘cap- 
ping’. ‘Zigong’ is a style name; as 
a teacher, Confucius uses the inti- 
mate family name. 

Multiple names for people 
create a reading problem in the 
Analects. I will use notes to try to 
keep clear who is who. 

1.15 may be modeled on 
3.8, which is likely earlier. 

1.16 Note how the themes of the 
opening and closing passages to 
this book serve as conceptual 
‘book ends’ (this is one reason 
why this translation selects its 
reading of 1.1). 
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4.22 The Master said, The ancients were 4.22 and 4.24 appear originally to 

have been side by side. 

wary of speaking because they were 
ashamed if their conduct did not match up. 

4.23 The Master said, Rarely has anyone 
missed the mark through self-constraint. 

4.24 The Master said, The junzi wishes to be 
slow of speech and quick in action. 


4.25 The Master said, Virtue is never alone; 
it always has neighbors. 

4.26 Ziyou said, If one is insistent in serving 
one’s ruler, one will be disgraced. If one is 
insistent with friends, they will become dis- 
tant. 


4.25 Book IV is more consistent in 
form than any of the other books. 
All passages except 4.15 and 4.26 
are simple aphorisms stated by the 
Master. Most interpreters believe 
the two exceptions represent late 
additions to the book. If this is the 
case, 4.25 was originally the end of 
Book IV, and it is in this light that 
we must note how closely it reso- 
nates with 4.1. 


4.26 See also 12.23. 
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portment, he was respectfully attentive in 
service to his superiors, he was generous in 
nurturing the people, he was righteous in di- 
recting the people.” 

5.17 The Master said, Yan Pingzhong was 
good at interacting with people. Even after 
long acquaintance, he remained respectfully 
attentive. 

5.18 The Master said, When Zang Wen- 
zhong created a chamber for his great turtle, 
he had the beams painted with mountains, 
and the supporting posts with water plants. 
What wisdom he had! 

5.19 Zizhang asked, “Chief minister Ziwen 
when thrice appointed chief minister showed 
no sign of pleasure; when thrice dismissed, 
he showed no sign of displeasure and duly 
reported to the new chief minister the affairs 
of the old. What would you say of him?” 

The Master said, “He was loyal.” 

“Was he ren?” 

“I don’t know. Wherein would he be 

ren?” 

“When Cuizi assassinated the ruler of 
Qi, Chen Wenzi possessed ten teams of 
horses, but he cast all that away and took his 
leave. Arriving at another state, he said, 
These men are like our grandee Cuizi,’ and 
took his leave. Arriving at yet another state, 
he said, These men are like our grandee 
Cuizi,’ and took his leave. What would you 
say of him?” 

The Master said, “He was pure.” 

“Was he ren?” 

“I don’t know. Wherein would he be 


5.16 Zichan was an exemplary 
prime minister in the small state of 
Zheng, who died in 522 BCE, 
when Confucius was still young. 

“Directing the people” re- 
fers to calling on corvee manpower 
obligations for war or labor pro- 
jects. 

5.17 Yan Pingzhong was a famous 
prime minister in the state of Qi. 

He lived well into Confucius’s 
lifetime, dying c. 506 BCE. 

5.18 Zang Wenzhong was a fa- 
mous prime minister in Lu three 
generations senior to Confucius. 

He procured for his clan a great 
turtle, of some sacred significance. 
The decor described here is said to 
have been the prerogative of the 
Zhou king, hence Confucius’s final 
sarcastic remark. 

5.19 Another illustration of how 
difficult it is to earn the Master’s 
praise as ren. 

Ziwen was chief minister 
in the state of Chu several genera- 
tions before Confucius. 

The assassination of Duke 
Zhuang of Qi took place about the 
time of Confucius’s birth. ‘Ten 
teams of horses’ clearly means 
only that Chen Wenzi abandoned a 
lavish household to avoid associa- 
tion with Cuizi. 


ren?” 
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Book VI 

6.1 The Master said, Yong may be permitted 
to sit facing south. 

6.2 Zhonggong asked about Zisang Bozi. 
The Master said, “He was satisfactory; his 
style was simple.” 

Zhonggong said, “To be attentively 
respectful when interacting at home but sim- 
ple in conduct when approaching one’s peo- 
ple is indeed satisfactory. But is not being 
simple both at home and in conduct abroad 
to be too simple?” 

The Master said, “Yong’s words are 
correct.” 

6.3 Duke Ai asked which of the disciples 
loved learning. The Master said, “There was 
Yan Hui who loved learning. He never shift- 
ed his anger, never repeated his errors. Un- 
fortunately, his life was short and he died. 
Now there is none. I have not heard of an- 
other who loves learning.” 

6.4 Zihua was dispatched on a mission to Qi. 
Ranzi asked for an allotment of grain to pro- 
vide his mother. The Master said, “Give her 
six measures.” 

Ranzi asked for more. 

“Give her nine measures.” 

Ranzi gave her twenty-five measures. 
The Master said, “When Chi traveled 
to Qi, he rode a sleek horse and wore a fine 
fur jacket. I have heard it said, ‘Th ejunzi at- 
tends to the needy; he does not enrich the 
wealthy.’” 


Notes 


6.1 Yong (Ran Yong) is the disci- 
ple Zhonggong. 

The ruler’s throne faces 
south. This is extraordinary praise. 
No extensive lore praising Zhong- 
gong exists, but in the Xunzi, the 
third great early Confucian text 
(third century BCE), Zhonggong is 
noted as a founder of a branch of 
the Confucian school. 

6.2 Nothing certain is known of 
Zisang Bozi. 


6.3 Essentially duplicated at 11.7, 
with Ji Kangzi as the interlocutor. 


6.4 Zihua is the disciple Gongxi 
Hua (see 5.8). Ranzi is Ran Qiu. 


6.5 Yuan Si was a disciple; he is 
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6.10 Boniu fell ill. The Master called upon 
him, grasping Boniu’s hand through the win- 
dow. He said, “There is nothing for it! It is 
fated. Yet for such a man to have such an ill- 
ness! For such a man to have such an ill- 
ness!” 

6.11 The Master said, How worthy is Hui! A 
simple bowl of food and a dipperful of drink, 
living on a shabby lane - others could not 
bear the cares, yet Hui is unchanging in his 
joy. How worthy is Hui! 

6.12 Ran Qiu said, “It is not that I do not de- 
light in your dao, Master - my strength is in- 
sufficient.” 

The Master said, “Those with insuffi- 
cient strength fall by the path midway. You 
are simply drawing a line.” 

6.13 The Master addressed Zixia, saying, 
“Be a junzi Ru; don’t be a small man Ru.” 

6.14 Ziyou became the steward of Wucheng. 
The Master said, “Do you find good men 
there?” 

“There is one called Tantai Mieming. 
He never takes shortcuts in his conduct, and 
if it is not upon official business, he never 
comes to see me in my chamber.” 

6.15 The Master said, Meng Zhifan was not 
boastful. When the army retreated, he held 
the rear, but as they approached the city gate 
he whipped his horse ahead, saying, “It’s not 
that I dared to stay behind - my horse simply 
wouldn’t go!” 


ther of Zhonggong (Ran Yong). 

His polite name means “elder ox,” 
which may explain the metaphor 
used in 6.6. 

What Boniu’ s illness may 
have been is a matter of specula- 
tion. The word ‘fated’ ( ming np) 
also carried the sense of ‘lifespan’, 
and it was commonly believed that 
a limit of years was determined for 
each person by destiny. 


6.12 ‘The path’ simply translates 
dao in its original sense, in order to 
clarify the metaphor governing 
Confucius’s reply. 


6.13 ‘Ru’ fljf is the name by which 
the Confucian school was known 
(Confucianism is some t imes called 
Ruism in English). Its original 
meaning is disputed. This passage 
(the only one in the Analects to 
employ the term) suggests a split 
already existing in the school at the 
time the Analects was compiled. 
Clearly, the followers of Zixia be- 
lieved their master was on the junzi 
side of the equation. 

6.14 The final statement means he 
never seeks contact for private rea- 


6.15 Meng Zhifan was a contem- 
porary grandee of Lu. 


6.16 Confucius refers to the super- 
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6.16 The Master said, Without the glibness 
of Zhu Tuo or the handsomeness of Song 
Zhao, it is hard to escape in times like these. 

6.17 The Master said, Who can go out except 
through the door? Why, then, does no one 
follow this dao ? 

6.18 When plain substance prevails over pat- 
terned refinement, you have a bumpkin. 
When patterned refinement prevails over 
substance, you have a clerk. When substance 
and pattern are in balance, only then do you 
have a junzi. 

6.19 Men stay alive through straightforward 
conduct. When the crooked stay alive it is 
simply a matter of escaping through luck. 

6.20 The Master said, Knowing it is not so 
good as loving it; loving it is not so good as 
taking joy in it. 

6.21 The Master said, With men of middle 
level or higher, one may discuss the highest; 
with men below the middle rank, one may 
not discuss the highest. 

6.22 Fan Chi asked about knowledge. The 
Master said, “To concentrate on what is right 
for the people; to be attentively respectful 
towards ghosts and spirits but keep them at a 
distance - this may be called knowledge.” 

He asked about ren. “People who are 
ren are first to shoulder difficulties and last 
to reap rewards. This may be called ren.” 


ficial advantages of two minor fig- 
ures from history to suggest the 
values of a debased age. 


6.20 This may refer to any activity, 
but ‘it’ is probably best understood 
as the dao. 


6.22 This and the following pas- 
sage pair ren and knowledge (or 
wisdom) in the manner of 4.2. 


6.23 The Master said, The wise delight in 
water; the ren delight in mountains. The wise 
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7.22 The Master said, When walking in a 
group of three, my teachers are always pre- 
sent. I draw out what is good in them so as to 
emulate it myself, and what is not good in 
them so as to alter it in myself. 

7.23 The Master said, Tian has engendered 
virtue in me - what harm can Huan Tui do to 
me? 

7.24 The Master said, My friends, do you be- 
lieve I have secrets from you? I am without 
secrets. There is nothing I do that I do not 
share with you, my friends. That is who I 
am. 

7.25 The Master taught by means of four 
things: patterns, conduct, loyalty, faithful- 
ness. 

7.26 The Master said, “Sages I have had no 
opportunity to see. You may say that I have 
been able to see junzis.” 

The Master said, “Good men I have 
had no opportunity to see. You may say that 
I have been able to see steadfast men. To 
treat having nothing as having enough, being 
empty as being full, being in tight constraints 
as being in luxury - it is hard enough to be 
steadfast!” 

7.27 When the Master fished he did not use a 
net; when he hunted, he did not shoot at nest- 
ing birds. 


stand anomalies like earthquakes 
or comets, to be able to nurture 
super-human bodily capacities, to 
teach how to turn political turmoil 
to advantage, or to penetrate the 
world of spirit beings. 


7.23 The Han period historical text 
Shiji offers context. Huan Tui was 
minister of war in the state of 
Song. Jealous of Confucius, he 
threatened him when Confucius 
and his disciples journeyed to 
Song. Confucius calmed his disci- 
ples with this statement. The Shiji 
account may preserve part of an 
oral teaching that was an original 
complement to the very terse Ana- 
lects text. See 9.5 for what seems 
to be a different version of the 
same lesson. 

7.25 ‘Patterns’ (wen) denotes the 
arts associated with the Confucian 
view of cultural excellence, such 
as li and music. 

7.26 Two separate and somewhat 
contradictory passages seem to 
have been combined here. It may 
be that originally, different 
branches of the school developed 
variant texts on a common teach- 
ing theme, and the Analects editors 
simply juxtaposed them, rather 
then selecting between them. 


7.28 The Master said, There may be some 
who invent without prior knowledge. I am 
not such a one. To listen to much, select 


7.28 Although the ‘inventors’ here 
are said to have no prior 
knowledge, the point seems to in- 
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7.33 The Master said, In terms of unstinting 
effort, I can measure up to others, but as far 
as exemplifying the junzi in my personal 
conduct, I have not yet grasped it. 

7.34 The Master said, “As for terms such as 
‘sage’ or ‘ren’, how could I dare accept 
them? Rather, ‘tireless in pursuing it, unflag- 
ging in teaching others’ - that may be said of 
me.” 

Gongxi Hua said, “That is just what 
we disciples cannot learn to be.” 


7.35 The Master fell ill. Zilu requested per- 
mission to offer prayers. The Master said, “Is 
there precedent for this?” Zilu answered, 
“There is. In the liturgy it says, ‘Pray to the 
spirits above and below.’” 

The Master said, “My prayers are 
longstanding.” 

7.36 The Master said, Extravagance leads 
towards disobedience; thrift leads towards 
uncouthness. Rather than be disobedient, it is 
better to be uncouth. 

7.37 The Master said, The junzi is free and 
easy, the small man always careworn. 


7.35 For an alternative account, 
see 9.12. 

One of the interesting puz- 
zles of the early Confucian move- 
ment was its great emphasis on li, 
which included religious rituals, in 
which Confucians were profes- 
sional specialists, and the frequent 
expressions of skepticism about 
the efficacy of those rituals to ef- 
fect outcomes. So profound was 
this problem that the great adver- 
saries of the Confucians, the Mo- 
hists, claimed that Confucians 
were in fact atheists, and described 
their commitment to religious ritu- 
al action as “casting nets into the 
sea while proclaiming that there 
are no fish.” 


7.38 The Master was warm, yet severe; awe- 
some, yet never harsh; reverent, yet calm. 
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8.5 Master Zeng said, To be able, yet to ask 
advice of those who are not able; to have 
much, yet to ask advice of those who have 
little; to view possession as no different than 
lacking; fullness as no different than empti- 
ness; to be transgressed against yet not to 
bear a grudge - in past times, I had a friend 
who worked to master these things. 

8.6 Master Zeng said, A man to whom one 
can entrust a growing youth of middling 
stature and a territory a hundred li square, 
who, nearing a great crisis, cannot be way- 
laid from his purpose - would such a man 
not be a junzi ? Such a man would be a junzi. 

8.7 Master Zeng said, A gentleman cannot 
but be broad in his determination. His burden 
is heavy and his road is long. He takes ren to 
be his burden - is the burden not heavy? On- 
ly with death may he lay it down - is the 
road not long? 

8.8 The Master said, Rise with the Poetry, 
stand with li, consummate with music. 

8.9 The Master said, The people can be made 
to follow it, they cannot be made to under- 
stand it. 

8.10 The Master said, When one who loves 
only valor is placed under the stress of pov- 
erty, the result is chaos. If a person is not 
ren, placing him under stress leads to ex- 
tremes, and chaos follows. 


8.5 Traditionally, the friend has 
been understood to be Yan Hui. 
The word ‘friend’ could also be 
plural, and refer to the group of 
original disciples. 


8.6 The passage seems to refer to a 
minister entrusted by a dying ruler 
with the care of his minor heir and 
lands. 

A li is 'Y mile, so the do- 
main in question is of moderate 
size. 


8.7 The word ‘road’ here translates 
dao. 


8.8 ‘Rise’ is a technical term refer- 
ring to an initial image used to set 
the tone of a poem, a convention 
employed by many of the songs in 
the Poetry. ‘Stand’ means to as- 
sume a social role. ‘Consummate’ 
is a technical term denoting the 
final coda of a musical piece or 
movement. 


8.11 The Master said, If a person had ability 
as splendid as the Duke of Zhou, but was 
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Book IX 


9.1 The Master rarely spoke of profit, fate, or 


9.2 A resident of Da Lane said, “How great 
is Confucius! He has studied broadly, and 
has no accomplishment by which he is 
known.” 

The Master heard of it and said to his 
disciples, “What shall I master? Chariot- 
eering? Archery? I’ll master charioteering!” 

9.3 The Master said, The hemp ceremonial 
cap is what is called for in li. Nowadays 
plain silk is used. That is thrifty. I follow the 
general trend. To make one’s bows at the 
base of the steps is what is called for in li. 
Nowadays people bow after ascending. That 
is arrogant. Though it goes against the gen- 
eral trend, I make my bows below. 


Notes 

9.1 This probably means that Confu- 
cius rarely spoke of events, actions, 
or people in these terms, since many 
passages in the Analects record 
comments Confucius is said to have 
made on these general subjects. 

Like Book VII, Book IX is 
studded with short comments on 
Confucius and his style of teaching. 
In some respects, Books VII and IX 
appear to be variants on the same 
theme, developed by different 
branches of the school. 

9.3 This passage is often cited as 
expressing the view that the li are not 
frozen and may evolve with the 
times, but only when underlying 
principles are understood and fol- 
lowed. 


9.4 The Master forbade four things: One 
must not act on guesses, one must not de- 
mand absolute certainty, one must not be 
stubborn, one must not insist on oneself. 


9.5 When the Master was in danger in the 
state of Kuang, he said, “King Wen is dead, 
but his patterns live on here in me, do they 
not? If Tian wished these patterns to perish, I 
would not have been able to partake of them. 
Since Tian has not destroyed these patterns, 
what harm can the people of Kuang do to 
me?” 


9.5 The Han history Shiji provides 
context, saying that the people of 
Kuang mistook Confucius for a well 
known political outlaw from Lu. 
‘Patterns’ (wen) refers to the cultural 
form s that the sage King Wen was 
said to have ordained for the Zhou 
people: the li of the Zhou. 

This passage and 7.23 are 
likely variants of a single legend. 


9.6 The Grand Steward asked Zigong, “Your 
Master is surely a Sage, is he not? He is 
skilled in so many things!” Zigong replied, 


9.6 The Grand Steward was probably 
an emissary from the state of Wu. In 
serving the state of Lu as a diplomat, 
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9.17 The Master stood on the banks of the 
river. “How it flows on, never ceasing, night 
and day!” 


9.18 The Master said, I have yet to see a man 
who loved virtue as much as sex. 

9.18 Duplicated at 15.13. 

9.19 The Master said, Think of it as making 
a mountain. If, one bucketful short of com- 
pletion, I stop, then I’ve stopped. Think of it 
as filling a pit. Though I’ve thrown in only a 
single bucketful, I’m progressing. 

9.19 This is a complex metaphor 
for pursuing the dao. It bears 
comparison with 6.12. 

9.20 The Master said, “Instructing him, he 
was never lazy” - that would be Hui, would 
it not? 

9.20 This and the following three 
passages all seem to be about 

Yan Hui, though he is only men- 
tioned by name in the first two. 

9.21 The Master characterized Yan Yuan 
thus: What a shame! I observed him ad- 
vance; I never saw him stop. 

9.21 This passage was, perhaps, 
once the punch line of 9.19. 

9.22 The Master said, There are shoots that 
never come to flower, and there are flowers 
that never bear fruit. 

9.22 This passage was probably 
meant to be read as referring to 
Yan Hui. 

9.23 The Master said, The younger genera- 
tion must be held in awe - how can we know 
that the future will not match up to the pre- 
sent? But if a man reaches forty or fifty and 
nothing has been heard from him, he is no 
longer worthy of awe. 

9.23 Because of its celebration 
of sage eras of the past, Confu- 
cianism is often construed as 
reactionary, lamenting the 
world’s decline. This passage 
suggests a different view. 

9.24 The Master said, Exemplary sayings: 
can one fail to follow them? Yet it is adapt- 
ing them that is important. Lessons of obedi- 
ence: can one fail to approve them with 
pleasure? Yet it is applying them to fit that is 
important. Those who approve without fit- 
ting and follow without adapting - I can do 

9.24 Confucian ethics lays great 
stress on rules, but equally on 
the need to apply rules with 
judgment to the unique specifics 
of life situations. Self-cultivation 
was seen as training ethical 
judgment to the point where it 
could be licensed to apply rules 
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He does not wear a lambskin jacket or 
black cap when making a condolence call. 

On the first day of the new year, he 
always goes to court dressed in full court 
robes. 

When undergoing purification, he al- 
ways wears a robe of plain material. In fast- 
ing, he always alters his diet and alters from 
his usual seat when at home. 


10.7 He did not demand that his rice be fine- 
ly polished nor that his meat be finely diced. 
If rice had turned sour, he did not eat it. If 
fish or meat had spoiled, he did not eat it. He 
did not eat food of bad color or of bad odor. 
He did not eat food that was undercooked. 

He did not eat except at the proper 
times. If food had not been correctly cut, he 
did not eat it. If the sauce was not proper to 
it, he did not eat it. 

Though there might be much meat, he 
did not allow the amount of meat to exceed 
the amount of rice. 

He had no set limit for wine, he simp- 
ly never reached a state of confusion. He did 
not drink wine or eat meat purchased from 
the market. 

He did not allow ginger to be dis- 
pensed with in his rice, but he did not eat a 
great deal of it. 

When he participated in a sacrifice at 
the duke’s temples, he did not allow the meat 
brought back to remain overnight. Common 
sacrificial meat he did not leave out three 
days. Once it had been left out three days, he 
did not eat it. 


10.7 This long passage and follow- 
ing shorter ones all seem to em- 
ploy Confucius as a model to con- 
vey rules about diet and dining. 
Some of these illustrate a standard 
of moderation that is often themat- 
ic in Confucian ethics; others point 
to matters of dietary propriety or 
safety. 


10.8 He did not speak while eating, nor when 
lying down to sleep. 
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10.9 Though his meal was only greens and 
vegetable congee, he inevitably offered some 
in sacrifice, and always in ritual reverence. 

10.10 He did not sit upon a mat that was not 
in proper position. When villagers gathered 
to drink wine, he left as soon as those bear- 
ing walking staffs departed. 

10.11 When villagers mounted the annual 
exorcism procession, [the Master] stood in 
court robes at the eastern steps of his resi- 
dence. 

10.12 When sending his greetings to some- 
one in another state, he would twice bow low 
as he sent the messenger off. 

10.13 When Kangzi sent him medicine, he 
bowed as he received it, saying, “As I am 
unacquainted with its use, I dare not taste it.” 

10.14 When the stables burnt, the Master re- 
turned from court asking, “Was anyone 
hurt?” He did not ask after the horses. 


10.11 The exorcism procession 
was a feature of popular, shamanic 
religion, far from the royal Zhou 
ritual framework celebrated by 
Confucians. ft seems noteworthy 
that the Analects portrays Confu- 
cius according it full ritual respect. 


10.13 Ji Kangzi was head of the 
warlord Ji family in Lu. This and 
most of the following passages 
through 10.17 employ Confucius 
to depict propriety in responding to 
a ruler or affairs of state outside 
the context of the court. 


10.15 When his ruler sent prepared food, he 
would always set his mat aright and be first 
to taste it. When his ruler sent uncooked 
food, he would always cook it and offer it in 
sacrifice. When his ruler sent him a live ani- 
mal, he would always rear it. When he dined 
at his ruler’s banquet, after the ruler had laid 
out the sacrificial foods, he would first taste 
the plain rice. 


10.16 When he was ill, the ruler paid a visit. 
He lay with his head facing east, covered 
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11.13 When Minzi sat in attendance, he kept 
an upright posture, Zilu seemed to swagger, 
and Ran You and Zhonggong sat in a mild 
manner. The Master joked, “One like You 
will not die in his bed!” 

11.14 The people in Lu rebuilt the treasury 
storehouse. Min Ziqian said, “What would 
be wrong with repairing the old structure? 
Why must they build a new one?” 

The Master said, “That man rarely 
says anything, but when he does, it always 
hits its target.” 

11.15 The Master said, “What is You’ s zither 
doing at my gate?” 

The disciples showed Zilu no respect. 
The Master said, “You has advanced to the 
great hall, but has not yet entered the inner 
chamber.” 

11.16 Zigong said, “Who is more worthy, 
Shi or Shang?” 

The Master said, “Shi goes too far; 
Shang does not go far enough.” 

“Then Shi is superior?” 

“Too far is the same as not far 
enough.” 

11.17 The Ji family was wealthier than the 
Duke of Zhou. Qiu assisted them in the col- 
lection of taxes and so enlarged their riches 
further. 

The Master said, “He is no follower of 
mine! Young men, you have my permission 
to sound the drums and drive him away.” 


11.13 Both because of his bold 
temperament and his political en- 
gagement with the warlord Ji clan, 
Zilu’s relationship with Confucius 
was fraught with tensions. Disci- 
ple-readers of the Analects would 
recognize irony here: historical 
accounts report that Zilu (You) 
was, in fact, killed during a coup 
d’etat in the state of Wei, display- 
ing brave loyalty to a ruler he 
knew had already been murdered. 


11.15 Disciples played zithers 
(stringed instruments plucked in a 
horizontal position) when in at- 
tendance. (See 11.26.) Here, Zilu’s 
zither is being used as a trope for 
the man himself. 


11.16 Shi ® and Shang jfg are the 
disciples Zizhang and Zixia. Book 
XIX reveals that these two became 
rival school leaders after Confu- 
cius’s death. 


11.17 The Duke of Zhou, a dynas- 
tic founder, is not known for great 
wealth, but this turn of phrase may 
reflect a saying in Lu, which was 
the fief granted to the Duke and his 
descendants. 

Like Zilu, Ran Qiu’s ser- 
vice to the Ji clan created an ethi- 
cal issue within Confucius’s group. 
See 16.1. 


11.18 Zhai was simpleminded; Shen was 
slow; Shi was puffed up; You was coarse. 


11.18 It is difficult to know what 
to make of this apparendy harsh 
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“To manage a state one needs Zz, and 
his words showed no deference, that is why I 
smiled.” 

“As for Qiu, he was not aspiring to 
manage a state, was he?” 

“How can one see a domain of sixty or 
seventy square Zz, or even fifty or sixty, as 
other than a state?” 

“As for Chi, he was not aspiring to 
manage a state, was he?” 

“Ancestral halls and diplomatic affairs 
- what are these if not matters of a feudal 
state. Moreover, if Chi were a minor officer, 
who would be a major one?” 
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with li and music besides, then he may be 
called a complete man.” 

He added, “But for someone to be 
deemed a complete man nowadays, what 
need does he have for all this? If, seeing 
profit, his thoughts turn to what is right, and, 
seeing danger, he is ready to risk his life, and 
if he can long endure hardship without for- 
getting the teachings that have guided his or- 
dinary life, he may indeed be deemed a com- 
plete man.” 

14.13 The Master asked Gongming Jia about 
Gongshu Wenzi, saying, “Is it true that your 
master never spoke, never laughed, and nev- 
er took anything?” 

Gongming Jia replied, “That report 
was exaggerated. My master spoke, but only 
when it was timely; in that way, people did 
not tire of his words. He laughed, but only 
when he was joyful; in that way, people did 
not tire of his laughter. He took things, but 
only when it was righteous; in that way, peo- 
ple did not tire of his taking.” 

The Master said, “Is that so? How can 
that be true?” 

14.14 The Master said, Zang Wuzhong used 
Fang to bargain for continuation of his clan 
line in Lu. Though they say he did not coerce 
his lord, I do not believe it. 

14.15 The Master said, Duke Wen of Jin was 
adept at expedient means but not upright; 
Duke Huan of Qi was upright but not adept 
at expedient means. 


powerless legitimate ruler. (He is, 
however, implicitly praised in the 
next passage.) 

14.12 The term ‘complete man’ is 
not used elsewhere in the Analects. 

Zang Wuzhong was head 
of a major Lu family a generation 
before Confucius, with a reputa- 
tion for wisdom (see 14.14). The 
man identified as Confucius’s fa- 
ther was his an officer in his 
household. For Gongchuo, see the 
last passage. Zhuangzi (not the 
same man as the famous Daoist 
thinker) was reputed for feats of 
strength and battle bravery. Ran 
Qiu is Confucius’s disciple; his 
skill in arts is noted at 6.8. 

14.13 Gongming Jia was a man of 
the state of Wei; Gongshu Wenzi 
was a late grandee of Wei. Confu- 
cius seems skeptical of the glow- 
ing report he hears here, but in 
14.18 Gongshu Wenzi is praised 
without reserve. 


14.14 Zang Wuzhong was leader 
of one of the great families of Lu; 
Confucius’s father was in his ser- 
vice (see 14.12). Zang fled into 
exile in 550 BCE, but prior to do- 
ing so, in return for allowing the 
Zang family to remain lords of 
their domain at Fang he offered the 
duke of Lu possession of his fami- 
ly’s sacred turtle (on Zang 
Wuzhong’ s grandfather and this 
turtle, see 5.18). 


14.16 Zilu said, “When Duke Huan killed 
Prince Jiu, Shao Hu committed suicide for 


14.15 This passage names the sec- 
ond and first of the ‘hegemon’ 
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“My master wishes to reduce his er- 
rors and has not been able to do so.” 

After the emissary left, the Master 
said, “What an emissary! What an emis- 
sary!” 


14.26 The Master said, When one does not 
occupy the position, one does not plan its 
governance. 

Master Zeng said, The thoughts of the 
junzi do not stray beyond his position. 

14.27 The Master said, The junzi is ashamed 
when his words outstrip his actions. 

14.26 The first portion of this pas- 
sage duplicates 8.14. The second 
portion is likely a later elaboration 
added to the text by Zeng Shen’s 
(Master Zeng) followers. Zeng 

Shen plays the role of a commenta- 
tor on Confucius’s statements in 

4.15 as well. 

14.28 The Master said, “There are three 
points to the dao of a junzi that I have been 
unable to reach: to be ren, and so not beset 
with cares, to be wise, and so not confused, 
to be valorous, and so not fearful.” 

Zigong said, “Master, you have de- 
scribed yourself.” 

14.28 In the Chinese text, this pas- 
sage fully embeds the language of 
9.29, though the order of items is 
different. 

14.29 Zigong spoke of others’ defects. The 
Master said, “How worthy Si is! As for me, I 
have no time for that.” 

14.29 Si was Zigong’ s personal 
name. 

14.30 The Master said, Do not be concerned 
that others do not recognize you, be con- 
cerned about what you are yet unable to do. 

14.30 This passage seems to be a 
prelude to 14.35. 

14.31 The Master said, Without anticipating 
that others are being deceptive, without 
guessing that they will not keep faith, yet to 
sense these things in advance, is that not 
what being worthy is about? 


14.32 Weisheng Mou said to Confucius, 
“Qiu, why do you go prattling about like 

14.32 Weisheng Mou was likely a 
personal intimate of Confucius, 
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After Music Master Mian left, Zi- 
zhang asked, “Is that the dao for speaking to 
a music master?” 

The Master said, “Yes. It is indeed the 
dao of assisting a music master.” 
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When he is old and his blood and energy are 
declining, he is cautious about acquisitive- 
ness. 

16.8 Confucius said, The junzi holds three 
things in awe. He holds the decree of Tian in 
awe, he holds great men in awe, and he holds 
the words of the Sage in awe. The small man 
does not know the decree of Tian and so 
does not hold it in awe, he is disrespectful 
towards great men, and he disgraces the 
words of the Sage. 

16.9 Confucius said, Those who are born 
knowing are the best; next are those who 
study and come to know it; next are those 
who study it only in circumstances of duress. 
Those who do not study it even under duress, 
they are the lowest of people. 

16.10 Confucius said, The junzi focuses his 
attention in nine ways. In observation, he fo- 
cuses on clarity; in listening, he focuses on 
acuity; in facial expression, he focuses on 
gentleness; in bearing, he focuses on rever- 
ence; in words, he focuses on loyalty; in af- 
fairs, he focuses on attentiveness; in doubt he 
focuses on questioning; in anger, he focuses 
on troublesome consequences; in opportuni- 
ties to gain, he focuses on right. 

16.11 Confucius said, ‘“When he sees the 
good, he seems rushing to catch up; when he 
sees the bad, he seems to have touched boil- 
ing water’: I have seen such men; I have 
heard this said of them. ‘He lives in reclusion 
to seek his heart’s desire; he practices right 
to spread his dao.’ I have heard this said of 
men; I have yet to see such a man.” 


16.9 See 7.20. 
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17.5 Gongshan Furao held the city of Bi in 
revolt. He summoned the Master, who 
wished to go to him. Zilu was displeased. He 
said, “Do not go. Why must it be Gongshan 
you go to?” 

The Master said, “How can it be that 
he summons me for no good purpose? If 
there is one who will use me, I could make 
for him a Zhou in the east!” 

17.6 Zizhang asked about ren. The Master 
said, “He who can enact five things in the 
world is ren.” When asked for details, he 
went on, “Reverence, tolerance, trustworthi- 
ness, quickness, and generosity. He is rever- 
ent, hence he receives no insults; he is toler- 
ant, hence he gains the multitudes; he is 
trustworthy, hence others entrust him with 
responsibilities; he is quick, hence he has ac- 
complishments; he is generous, hence he is 
capable of being placed in charge of others.” 

17.7 Bi Xi summoned the Master, who 
wished to go. Zilu said, “In the past, I have 
heard the Master say, ‘The domain of one 
who has marked himself with wrongdoing 
the junzi does not enter.’ Bi Xi has used the 
town of Zhongmou as a base for revolt. How 
can it be that you would go there?” 

The Master said, “I have indeed spo- 
ken as you say. But is it not said, ‘So hard, it 
is not worn down by grinding; so white, it is 
not blackened by pitch?’ Can it be that I am 
no more than a bitter gourd, to be hung up by 
a string and never eaten?” 


was not the invention of later dis- 
ciples belonging to a teaching line- 
age associated with Ziyou. 

17.5 After the revolt of Yang Huo 
(17.1) failed, his subordinate, 
Gongshan Furao, continued the 
attempt. 

17.5 and 17.7, passages 
that portray Confucius’s attraction 
to the seamiest of usurpers, are 
puzzling, in that he is elsewhere 
portrayed as so scrupulously 
avoiding moral compromise with 
even legitimate rulers. However, 
17.5 suggests that some situations 
reach an extremity of disruption 
that provides a moral opportunity 
to wipe the slate clean and con- 
struct a moral regime entirely 
anew. If that is, indeed, its implica- 
tion, it extends the doctrine of 
timeliness in a new direction, im- 
plying that the Confucian sage 
should ‘appear’ even when the dao 
does not prevail, so long as chaos 
is pervasive. Indeed, in the second 
great Confucian text, the Mencius, 
timeliness comes to include this 
idea. 

17.7 Bi Xi’s revolt occurred in the 
state of Jin, about the same time 
that Yang Huo and Gongshan 
Furao were leading revolts in Lu. 
All these revolts failed, and none 
of these men came to be viewed 
positively in history. The Analects 
seems to use these events to under- 
line the tensions involved in the 
doctrine of t imeliness - moral op- 
portunity may present itself to the 
junzi amidst even the seamiest po- 
litical adventurism. 


17.8 The Master said, “You, have you heard 
the six imperatives and the six related flaws 
of narrow vision?” Zilu replied, “No, I have 


17.8 The ‘six imperatives’ (more 
literally, the ‘six words’) are ren, 
knowledge, faithfulness, straight- 
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Appendix I: The Major Disciples of Confucius 

The major Confucian disciples portrayed in the Analects are listed below by the names the 
text most frequently uses for them. In many cases, they are commonly referred to by their 
“public names.” This was a name a young man was given in adolescence, and it was used 
with or without his family surname to refer to him. Public names frequently began with the 
word zi, signifying gentleman status - names such as Zilu, Zixia, Zigong are all of this sort. 
Each of these men could also be referred to by the personal name they were given at birth: 
Zilu was named You, and his family surname was Zhong, so he could be called Zhong You. 
Confucius, his teacher, just calls him by his personal name, You. He calls Zixia “Shang” and 
Zigong “Si” because their family and personal names were Bu Shang and Duanmu Si. Some 
disciples are referred to in the Analects by a combination of family surname and public name. 
For example, Yan Yuan is referred to in this way, but Confucius calls him Hui, which was the 
name his family used when speaking to him. The personal name that Confucius uses is in 
boldface below. 

Although the dates given are approximate and uncertain, the order in which disciples are 
listed is generally from most senior to most junior. The names of particularly important disci- 
ples are underscored . 

Zilu TT& (Zhong You c. 542-480) The senior disciple - only nine years younger 
than Confucius - Zilu is pictured very distinctively as a brash and impulsive warrior, 
whose natural character Confucius is at pains to temper, often by making fun of him. Zilu 
served as steward (estate manager) for the most powerful warlord family of Lu, the Ji 
clan, and in that role, he comes under frequent criticism. In his last years, he took a court 
position in the state of Wei, just north of the Yellow River, not far from Lu. There, he 
was slain in a coup d’etat one year before Confucius’s own death. 

Min Ziqian flclT"^ (Min Sun flclfit, c. 536 - ?) Min Ziqian is not a major actor in the An- 
alects; he appears in only five passages. However, in four of these, he is singled out for 
praise or portrayed very positively. Not much younger than Zilu, he may have been a sen- 
ior exemplar to junior disciples. 

Ran You -S-Tf (Ran Qiu c. 522-462) Despite his high seniority in the Confucian 
group, Ran You is never very clearly delineated as a character in the Analects. He was, in 
fact, a prominent man in Lu, and served the Ji family in the same manner as Zilu; in this 
regard, he is comes in for as much or more criticism than Zilu. The Analects tells us he 
was practiced in the “arts,” but in which arts is not clear. Historically, his battlefield ac- 
complishments in Lu during the period of Confucius’s exile allowed him to plead suc- 
cessfully for permission to welcome his master back into the state for his final years. He 
does not seem to have played any role in the growth of Confucianism after the Master’s 
death, and it may be for that reason that he is so colorlessly portrayed in the Analects 

Zhonggong (Ran Yong c. 522- ? ) The praise Zhonggong (Yong) receives in 
6.1 is exceptionally high, and although he is a rare presence in the Analects he is never- 
theless portrayed with high respect. The great Confucian Xunzi aligned himself with 
Zhonggong’ s tradition of Confucianism and attacked the tradition of Zeng Shen’s disci- 
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pie Zisi and his later follower Mencius. Thus it seems likely that Zhonggong, of whom 
we know little, shaped a major strain of early Confucianism. Within the past few years, a 
bamboo text datable prior to 300 BCE has been recovered, purporting to record a conver- 
sation between Confucius and Zhonggong. Although the text is formulaic and by no 
means a record of a true conversation, it does confirm that Zhonggong was seen as an 
important Confucian figure at that early time. Zhonggong’ s father, Boniu, is also praised 
at several points in the Analects. 

Yan Yuan MM (Yan Hui !Jf@, c. 521-481) Sometimes viewed by later tradition as a 
sage second only to Confucius, Yan Yuan was a poor man who seems never to have as- 
pired to social position or wealth - he is pictured as being devoted solely to Confucius’s 
dao. In the Analects, others comment on him often, though he himself rarely has much to 
say. Confucius’s mother’s family name was Yan, and it is possible that Yan Yuan was a 
relation. The conversation in Book XI, between Confucius and Yan Yuan’s father con- 
cerning Yan Yuan’s coffin would make good sense in that context. Yan Yuan’s early 
death is the great tragedy of the Analects. 

Zai Wo (Zai Yu ij?^, c. 520-481) Zai Wo was a native of the state of Qi whose 
involvement in political intrigues there ultimately cost him his life. He is the only disciple 
who is never portrayed in any but a negative light in the Analects - duplicitous, lazy, ar- 
gumentative. It is hard to see from the text why he was accepted as a disciple at all; 5.10 
suggests that Confucius regretted admitting his to the group. (Bear in mind that this may 
reflect the attitude of the text’s compilers, since Zai Wo died young. It may be that it was 
his fellow disciples who disapproved of him, not his teacher.) 

Zigong -^pJt (Duanmu Si £Q7fcH f,, c. 520-450) One of the most subtle and interesting fig- 
ures in the Analects. Our sources tell us that Zigong became famous in Lu as a diplomat 
in state affairs while he was Confucius’s disciple, and then went on to a career of great 
success as a merchant - an occupation that Confucians tended to denigrate. In the Ana- 
lects, Zigong repeatedly appears in passages of great philosophical interest - when you 
see Zigong in a passage, it’s always worthwhile to read it with special care. Although he 
is not known as the founder of a lineage of Confucian instruction, we see him in 19.22-25 
hobnobbing with great lords of Lu and Wei, some of whom regard him as of greater au- 
thority than Confucius himself. When Confucius died, after the other disciples dispersed, 
Zigong, we are told, built a hut by the grave and mourned there for three years, the office 
traditionally performed by the eldest son. (Confucius’s only son had died two years earli- 
er.) Although the teaching traditions whose later influence is most noted in textual reports 
seem to have descended from disciples such as Zixia, Zengzi and the very young Zisi 
(Confucius’s grandson, who does not appear in the Analects ), during the generation after 
Confucius’s death, Zigong’s personal prominence and measured propagation of the Mas- 
ter’s views may have been a key element in the establishment of the Confucian school. 

You Ruo (called “Youzi”: Master You, c. 518-457) You Ruo is appears several 
times in Book I of the Analects, referred to as “Master You,” suggesting the authors of 
those passages were his students, but he appears almost not at all in other books. Early 
accounts tell us that after Confucius’s death, the disciples took You Ruo to be their new 
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master, because something in his bearing reminded them of Confucius. But soon he dis- 
appointed their expectations, and they left him. 

Fan Chi (Fan Xu c. 515 - ? ) Little is known of Fan Chi, but he is recorded as 
a soldier in Lu and several times pictured in the Analects driving for Confucius in his 
chariot. 

Yuan Si UpL® (Yuan Xian JMS, c. 515? - ? ) Yuan Si, who appears to be the speaker- 
author of 14.1, referring to himself by his personal name, is best known for having with- 
drawn from society after Confucius’s death, to live voluntarily the life of an impover- 
ished hermit. An early source recounts the tale of an encounter between Yuan Xian and 
the now wealthy merchant Zigong, which leaves Zigong discomfited at Yuan Xian’s su- 
perior wisdom and faithfulness to the Confucian dao. 

Qidiao Kai (c. 510-450) Although we see Qidiao Kai in only one Analects pas- 

sage (5.6), he appears there in very good light, and an early source notes that one of eight 
early Confucian traditions was that of “Mr. Qidiao.” This suggests that Qidiao Kai may 
have been an influential disciple whose followers took little or no part in compiling the 
Analects. It may also be, however, that a later group borrowed the unusual surname of an 
obscure disciple to cloak themselves in the authority of a direct link to the Master. 

Gongxi Hua (Gongxi Chi c. 509 - ? ) Although not much is known 

about Gongxi Hua, he appears to occupy a place among the disciples who were at once 
men of political notice in the state of Lu, such as Zilu and Ran You, and men subjected to 
a critical view by the Analects editors. This can be seen in his role in the mutually reso- 
nant entries 5.8 and 11.26, where he is linked with the other two men. In 11.26, he is ul- 
timately compared unfavorably with the disciple Zeng Xi, Zeng Shen’s father - likely a 
literary proxy for the much younger Zeng Shen himself. 

Zixia -pj| (Bu Shang c. 507-420) Zixia was a younger disciple known for his 

scholarly bent. He is associated with the Poetry in the Analects, and was traditionally un- 
derstood to be the man to whom Confucius conveyed his interpretations of that canonical 
work. After Confucius’s death, Zixia received appointment as the court tutor in the great 
state of Wei (a new state carved from the massive state of Jin in 453). We can get a sense 
of the down to earth training he provided his own disciples in Book XIX. 

Ziyou M (Yan Yan llffE, c. 506-445) Ziyou does not appear much in the Analects, but 
he occasionally is quoted directly, as an authority, and is pictured actually getting the best 
of Confucius in 17.4, where Confucius makes fun of his governance of a town. That pas- 
sage suggests that he laid emphasis on ritual exactitude, but his criticisms of Zixia and 
other comments in Book XIX tend in the opposite direction. 


Zeng Shen ^0 (called “Zengzi,” or Master Zeng, c. 505-436) No disciple likely had 
more influence on the shape of the emerging Confucian school than Zeng Shen, or Mas- 
ter Zeng (Zengzi). He became leader of a major Confucian community in Lu, numbering 
among his disciples Confucius’s grandson Zisi. This was the tradition that was later led 
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by the great thinker Mencius. In ther Analects, despite his youth, Zeng Shen speaks with 
great authority in several passages, such as 4.15, where he interprets Confucius to the 
other disciples. Passages 8.3 through 8.7 comprise a small “mini-book” of Zeng Shen’s 
later sayings, including his deathbed remarks. 

Zizhang (Zhuansun Shi c. 503-450) Zizhang seems to have founded a 

competing teaching lineage after Confucius’s death. In the Analects, although Zizhang 
appears frequently, his personality is not clearly drawn. However, in Book XIX, which 
portrays the disciples after Confucius’s death, he is shown in clear conflict with Zixia, 
Ziyou, and Zeng Shen; in 19.16-17, the comments attributed to Ziyou and Zeng Shen 
suggest he was pompous. 
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Appendix 2: Glossary of Key Terms in the Analects 

The following terms are considered in this Glossary 
Dao 

de (virtue) 
heart/mind ( xin ) 
junzi (True prince) 
li (ritual) 
ming (fate) 
ren (humanity) 
the sage ( sheng ) 

Tian 

timeliness (shz) 
wen (pattern) 
yi (right) 



Dao TIL 

This term is often translated as “the Way,” but the increasing use of the Chinese term in 
contemporary English makes it better to leave the term untranslated. In ancient texts, the 
word Dao actually possesses a wide range of meanings. 

The earliest known forms of the graph for Dao include elements showing a 
foot, a crossroads, and an eye decorated with an elaborate eyebrow, an ele- 
ment that represents the word shou llf : head. The head element may have 
served only to denote the phonetic value of the word dao (the two words were 
related phonetically in Old Chinese), but the graph may also have been designed to con- 
vey semantic information, indicating an early use connected with magical incantations 
and dances performed by a shaman (a person able to communicate with the world of spir- 
its) as he or she purified a pathway to be used in a religious procession. If so, then from 
this pathway connection, the word Dao derives its modern meaning of a path or way; 
from the formula of the dance, the word derives a meaning of “formula,” “method”; from 
the spoken element of the incantation, the word derives the meaning of “a teaching,” and 
also serves as a verb “to speak.” 

All ancient schools of philosophy referred to their teachings as daos. Confucius and his 
followers claimed that they were merely transmitting a Dao — the social methods prac- 
ticed by the sage kings of the past: “the Dao of the former kings.” 

Texts in the tradition of early thought that came later to be called “Daoist” used the 
word in a special sense, which is why the Daoist tradition takes its name from this term. 
Daoists claimed that the cosmos itself followed a certain natural “way” in its spontaneous 
action. They called this the “Great Dao,” and contrasted it to the daos of other schools, 
which were human-created teachings, and which they did not believe merited the name 
Dao in their special sense. 
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De iM (character, power, virtue) 

De is a difficult word to translate; its meaning varies considerably with con- 
text. Its early graph shows an upward looking eye next to a half-crossroad, 
and the significance of this form has been much debated without much result. 

In its early uses, de seems to refer to the prestige that well-born and powerful 
aristocrats possessed as a result of the many gifts they dispensed to loyal followers, fami- 
ly members, and political allies (rather like the prestige associated with a Mafia godfa- 
ther). Later, the term came to be associated with important attributes of character. Alt- 
hough it can be used to refer to both positive or negative features of person, it usually re- 
fers to some form of personal “excellence,” and to say that someone has much de is to 
praise him. 

The concrete meaning of this term varies among different schools. Confucians use it 
most often to refer to a person’s moral dispositions (moral according to Confucians, at 
any rate), and in this sense, the word is often best rendered as “character” or “virtue.” 
Daoists, however, speak of de as an attribute of both human and non-human participants 
in the cosmos, and they often describe it as a type of charismatic power or leverage over 
the limits of nature that the Daoist sage is able to acquire through self-cultivation. As 
such, it may be best rendered as “power.” The title of the famous book, Dao de jing (at- 
tributed to an equally famous though probably mythical author named Laozi) means “The 
Classic of the Dao and De,” and in this title, de is best understood as a type of power de- 
rived from transcending (going beyond) the limits of the human ethical world. 


Heart/ Mind (xin <\f) 

In Chinese, a single word was use to refer both to the function of our minds as a cognitive, 
reasoning organ and its function as an affective, or emotionally responsive organ. The 
word, xin, was originally represented in written form by a sketch of the heart. Whenever 
you see the word “mind” or “heart” referred to (the translation will vary according to the 
context), it’s important to understand that there are really four aspects fused in that term. 
The heart/mind thinks rationally, feels emotionally, passes value judgments on all object 
of thought and feeling, and initiates active responses in line with these judgments. Some- 
times, the heart/mind is contrasted with “unthinking” aspects of people, such as basic de- 
sires and instinctual responses, but other times, these are pictured as part of the 
heart/mind. 


JliTLZi >TT J (True Prince) 

This is a compound word composed of two written characters which separately mean 
“ruler’s son.” The ancient character for “ruler” fun) showed a hand grasping a writing 
brush with a mouth placed by the side, illustrating the modes by which a ruler issued or- 
ders (the word zz basically meant “child/son,” the written character being simply a picture 
of a child; it also served as an honorific suffix meaning “master” in names like Kongzi, 
that is, Confucius, or Master Kong). In pre-philosophical writings, the word junzi was 
used to refer to someone who was heir to a ruling position by virtue of his birth. Under 
the changing social conditions of the Warring States period, the concept of birthright was 
replaced by the notion of an “aristocracy of merit,” and in the Confucian school, the term 
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junzi came to denote an “ethical aristocrat” rather than a future king. Because in this 
sense of the term, there is an underlying sense that “real” princeliness lies in moral ac- 
complishments rather than the chance circumstances of family position, the term might 
be translated not as “prince,” but as True Prince. For Confucians, the hallmark of the 
junzi was his complete internalization of the virtue of ren and associated qualities, such 
as righteousness (yz) and full socialization through ritual skills. A parallel normative term, 
shi dr (gentleman), is frequent in Confucian texts as a type of prefiguration of the junzi 
ideal in a man of aspiration. Originally probably denoting a man of good birth, in the 
Warring States era the term shi comes to denote a man whose character exemplifies the 
social accomplishments once associated with birth - a change of meaning paralleling the 
evolution of the term junzi. In general, the term 


Li fe (Ritual) 

Commitment to ritual was the distinguishing characteristic of the Confucian School. By 
“ritual,” or li, the Confucians meant not only ceremonies of grand religious or social oc- 
casions, but also the institutions of Zhou Dynasty political culture and the norms of prop- 
er everyday conduct. Although accordance with ritual was, in some senses, a matter of 
knowing the codes of aristocratic behavior (and knowing them better than the debased 
aristocrats of the later Zhou era), it was more importantly a manner of attaining full mas- 
tery of the style or pattern (wen) of civilized behavior. Confucians viewed these patterns 
as the essence of civilization itself. The great sages of the past had labored era after era to 
transform China from brutishness to refinement through the elaboration of these artistic 
forms of social interaction, and in the Confucian view, the epitome of human virtue was 
expressed only through these forms. Mastery of the outer forms was the path to inner 
sagehood. The ancient character for li shows a ceremonial vessel filled with sacrificial 
goods on the right, with an altar stand on the left. 

Ming iffT (fate, destiny, command, lifespan) 

The root meaning of ming is a command or order, and early on it became associated with 
the term Tian in the phrase we translate as “the Mandate of Heaven.” The original graph 
shows an open mouth directed down over a kneeling figure (a second mouth element was 
added later and is reflected in the modern character). The notion of “what is ordained” 
was carried over into a meaning of ming that conveys a limited sense of one’s personal 
fate: “lifespan.” The notion of “lifespan” conveys an association of ming with human lim- 
its (one cannot exceed one’s znzrzg/lifespan, regardless of one’s actions, although one may, 
through dangerous behavior, meet one’s end prematurely). The notion of the political 
mandate, however, carried a strong prescriptive dimension, derived from the original 
sense of a command — Tian’s mandate is a charge to act, and so expresses not limits but 
obligations and opportunities. The double-edged sense of ming as unavoidable “fate” (a 
negative, limiting sense) and as one’s social “destiny” (which conveys a positive, exhor- 
tatory sense) introduces complexity into certain debates in early Chinese thought, cen- 
tered around a charge made by the Mohist school that Confucianism was “fatalistic.” 
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Ren (Humanity; Goodness) 

No term is more important in Confucianism than ren. Prior to the time of Confucius, the 
term Humanity does not seem to have been much used. In those pre-philosophical days, 
the word seems to have meant “manly,” an adjective of high praise in a warrior society. 
Confucius, however, changed the meaning of the term and gave it great ethical weight. 
He identified “manliness” (or, in non-sexist terms, the qualities associated with construc- 
tive social leadership) with the firm disposition to place the needs and feelings of others 
and of the community before one’s own. The written graph of this term is a simple one; it 
combines the form for “person” on the left with the number “two” on the right; a person 
of Humanity, or ren, is someone who is thoroughly relational in their thoughts, feelings, 
and actions. (The happily illustrative graphic etymology is, unfortunately, undercut by 
recently unearthed manuscript texts of the late fourth century BCE, which consistently 
render the term with the graph for “body” placed over the graph for “heart/mind”; this 
may, however, have been a local scribal tradition confined to the southerly region of Chu.) 
Confucians often pair this term with Righteousness, and it is very common for the two 
terms together to be used as a general expression for “morality.” Other schools also use 
the term ren, but they usually employ it either to criticize Confucians, or in a much re- 
duced sense, pointing simply to people who are well-meaning. The term is closely linked 
in Confucian discourse with the ideal of the junzi ( Analects 4.5: If one takes ren away 
from a junzi, wherein is he worthy of the name?). 

The Sage le. ( sheng ) 

All of the major schools of ancient Chinese thought, with the possible exception of the 
Legalists, were essentially prescriptions for human self-perfection. These schools envi- 
sioned the outcome of their teachings — the endpoint of their Daos — in terms of differ- 
ent models of human excellence. A variety of terms were used to describe these images 
of perfection, but the most common was sheng, or shengren IS A, which we render in 
English as “sage person” or, more elegantly, “sage.” 

The original graph includes a picture of an ear and a mouth on top (the bottom part 
merely indicates the pronunciation, and was sometimes left out), and the early concept of 
the sage involved the notion of a person who could hear better than ordinary people. The 
word is closely related to the common word for “to listen” ( ting Si). What did the sage 
hear? Presumably the Dao. 

The word “sage” is one of a group of terms denoting excellence. In Confucian texts, the 
phrase True Prince often performs the same function as Sage, though sometimes the sage 
is pictured as a more complete term, incorporating not only ethical perfection but also 
success in politics. Daoist texts speak of the sage often, but also use other terms, such as 
“Perfect Man” to refer to their ultimate ideal. 


Tian (Heaven) 

Tian was the name of a deity of the Zhou people which stood at the top of a supernatural 
hierarchy of spirits (ghosts, nature spirits, powerful ancestral leaders, Tian). Tian also 
means “the sky,” and for that reason, it is well translated as “Heaven.” The early graph is 
an anthropomorphic image (a picture of a deity in terms of human attributes) that shows a 
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human form with an enlarged head. Heaven was an important concept for the early Zhou 
people; Heaven was viewed as an all-powerful and all-good deity, who took a special in- 
terest in protecting the welfare of China. When the Zhou founders overthrew the Shang 
Dynasty in 1045, they defended their actions by claiming that they were merely receiving 
the “mandate” of Heaven, who had wished to replace debased Shang rule with a new era 
of virtue in China. 

All early philosophers use this term and seem to accept that there existed some high 
deity that influenced human events. The Mohist school was particularly strident on the 
importance of believing that Tian was powerfully concerned with human activity. They 
claimed that the Confucians did not believe Tian existed, although Confucian texts do 
speak of Tian reverently and with regularity. In fact, Confucian texts also seem to move 
towards identifying Tian less with a conscious deity and more with the unmotivated regu- 
larities of Nature. When Daoist texts speak of Heaven, it is often unclear whether they are 
referring to a deity, to Nature as a whole, or to their image of the Great Dao. 

Timeliness (shi'B#) 

Timeliness is the English rendering of shi, which basically means “time” or “season,” and 
which plays an important philosophical role in Confucianism. In the Analects, the term 
rarely appears, though the elements of the doctrine are clearly stated in passages such as 
8.13, which reads, in part, “When the dao prevails in the world, appear; when it does not, 
hide.” The general idea is that for Confucians, the man of full ethical insight (the junzi) 
does not act according to rule alone, but always in light of the contextual possibilities 
presented by changing circumstances. A more practical instance, which uses the term shi 
explicitly, occurs in 17.1, where Confucius’s reluctance to take office under a usurper 
prompts the remark, “To be eager to engage in affairs but to repeatedly miss one’s proper 
time ( shi ), can this be called wisdom?” As the conditions denoted by the term shi always 
are in potential states of change, the term is intrinsically dynamic. In the intellectual arena 
of the era, the term was paired with a near homonym: shi: “configuration,” “strategic po- 
sition.” (These terms are transcribed with the same Latin letters, but their sounds are dis- 
tinguished in Chinese by tonal intonation, indicated here by the diacritic marks.) The two 
terms are not related etymologically, but they play parallel conceptual roles in early 
thought ( shi [strategic position], however, does not appear in the Analects ). They were, in 
effect, temporal and spatial correlates of a single concept - the shifting circumstances of 
the experienced world which form the actual field for all applied learning. While certain 
concepts and values essential to right action can be learned through study, the skillful 
practitioner must develop the aesthetic sense that allows a perception of and responsive- 
ness to the ever-emerging configurations of relationships in time, space, hierarchy, and so 
forth that create the field of objective constraints on successful application of learning in 
action. 


Wen 3 <C (pattern, style, culture) 

The word wen denoted the opposite of brutishness in appearance and behavior. 
A person of “pattern” was a person who had adopted the many cultivated 
forms that characterized Chinese culture at its best, in contrast to the “barbar- 
ic” nomadic peoples who surrounded China. Confucians believed that the pat- 
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terns of Chinese civilization had been initially inspired by the patterns of the Heavens and 
the seasons, and that they represented a Heaven-destined order that human beings needed 
to fabricate within the sphere of their own activity, so that they could join with Heaven 
and earth in the process of creation and order. The original character appears to have pic- 
tured a costumed dancer, and music, sound, and dance were essential emblems of the 
Confucian portrait of the civilized society. Such patterns were the basis of ritual li. For 
Daoists, pattern symbolized the fall of the human species from its origins in the natural 
Dao. The Dao de jing attacks pattern and culture through its two most striking metaphors 
for the Dao: the uncarved block of wood and the undyed piece of cloth. 

Yl (right, righteousness, appropriateness) 

In its earliest uses, yi refers to an aesthetic or artistic appropriateness of appearance (the 
early graph provides little clue of the word’s early meaning: it shows a sheep above - a 
graph form common in value-positive words - and “me” below, a graph element which 
here seems to serve only as a phonetic marker). Powerful leaders are sometimes said to 
possess “awesome yi,” meaning that their outward demeanor included some element of 
personal charisma or excellence. Later, the sense of “what is appropriate” came to carry a 
high ethical content - appropriateness, what fits, was seen as an essential element of cor- 
rectness or moral rightness. 

For Confucians and Mohists in particular, yi was a central concept. It frequently 
denotes both propriety and ethical right in action, and those two schools argued pointedly 
about what the practical content of “righteousness” involved. For Confucians, yi was 
closely linked to ritual prescripts; for Mohists, the righteousness of an act was determined 
by its welfare consequences in the human world without regard for its aesthetic or ritual 
form. 
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Appendix 3 

An Analysis of Analects, Book VIII 

(August 2010) 

This short analysis was originally written in 1996 as part of a project undertaken by the 
Warring States Working Group, directed by Bruce Brooks. It was intended for publica- 
tion with comments by Bruce and Taeko Brooks included. When this revision was pre- 
pared publication was still pending, but the original version became available in 2012 in 
Warring States Papers 1 (dated 2010), 93-99. This 2010 revision was prepared for online 
course use in order to refine a few points and to make it clearer for those who may read it 
as an example of the way this type of textual analysis is pursued. The Brooks’ analysis of 
the Analects (published as The Original Analects [NY: Columbia, 1999]) is based on an 
interesting model of the text as a single collection of bamboo strips, growing over time 
through accretion of discrete new books and ongoing modification by means of insertions 
in existing books. Their model permits them to date every book and passage with preci- 
sion, although the dates rely heavily upon the validity of their premise. My view is that 
the text is likely a composite of multiple evolving micro-texts belonging to Confucian 
disciple groups separated by geography and by teaching traditions, thus I don’t adopt the 
Brooks’ premise and, more globally, I don’t believe the Analects and its components are 
datable in the manner the Brooks’ propose, at least not on the evidence we currently have. 
Nevertheless, much in their analysis is excellent, including discussions of relative (and 
even occasionally absolute) dates. Since this piece was prepared as part of a conversation 
within their project, I refer to the Brooks’ dates at many points. 

I am including this short piece in the online teaching translation (Version 2.1, 2012) for 
the first time as an illustration of the way text analysts approach the Analects with regard 
to dating. Although the argument and documentation are rather technical, the general ap- 
proach may make clear why it is important never to regard the Analects as if it were an 
accurate historical report, composed through a unified editorial process. 


As Kimura Eiichi* and others (including Bruce and Taeko Brooks**) have noted, Analects 
Book VIII has a tripartite structure. If we label the three sections A, B, C, the ranges are: 
A: 1, 18-21; B: 2, 8-17; C: 3-7. 


A 

1 

B 

2 

C 

3-7 

B 

8-17 

A 

18-21 


* Kimura Eiichi TfvtifU - Kdshi to Rongo JL7F E imtH (Tokyo: 1971). 

” When this was originally written, the Brooks’s positions were being circulated in unpublished form. Ul- 
timately, their model of the Analects’ formation was published as The Original Analects (New York: 1999). 
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The general nature of these sections can be described as: A: reflections on past sage kings; 
B: collected sayings of Confucius; C: collected sayings of Zengzi (Master Zeng). 

The Brooks have focused on C as the key to dating the book, as it includes the 
deathbed utterances of Zengzi. Hence the content of these passages can be dated, using 
Qian Mu’s chronology of early thinkers, to a terminus a quo of 436 BCE. The Brooks en- 
vision VIII as a memorial text, composed shortly after Zeng Shen’s death. They thus date 
the book to c. 435. A and B (and also 8.4, which they reasonably view as a late insertion 
into the Zengzi core) are taken to be intrusions, added later to an essentially integrated 
book of the Analects text. 

I do not wish to quarrel with the Brooks’s dating of 8. 3, 5-7. The problem seems to 
me to be that the 435 BCE book includes only four entries: a mini-book, to use the 
Brooks’s term. I don’t know what a mini-book (about four bamboo strips? perhaps one 
per passage?) would be, and I’m not sure how to picture what the Brooks’s proposal im- 
plies. I think we need a fuller discussion of what Analects VIII is. 


Analysis of the three major components of Book VIII 

Let’s deal with A first. If we reunite the various passages in A and tweak them a bit, they 
show elements of thematic, lexical, and logical continuity. Here’s how they stand (I have 
divided 19 and 20 into two parts; the division in 19 concerns the parallel with the Menci- 
us described below; 20 appears to link distinct passages): 

Section A"' 

1 The Master said, Taibo may be said to have possessed the utmost of virtue . Thrice he ceded the 
world to another. The people could not find words enough to praise him. 

18 The Master said, Towering! - that Shun and Yu should have possessed the world yet treated none 
of it as their own. 

19 The Master said, How grand was the rule of the Emperor Yao! Towering is the grandeur of Tian; 
only Yao could emulate it. So boundless the people could find no name great enough for him. 

19b Towering were his achievements. Glimmering, they formed an emblem of patterns. 

20a Shun possessed five ministers and the world was ordered. King Wu said, “I have ten ministers to 
curtail the chaos.” Confucius commented, “Talent is hard to find, is it not! In the times of Yao and 
Shun it was most abundant. Of the ten, one was a woman, it was merely nine. 

20b “The Zhou controlled two-thirds of the empire, yet continued to serve the Yin. The virtue of the 
Zhou may be said to be the utmost of virtue.” 

21 The Master said, I can find no fault in Yu. Yu was frugal in his own food and drink, but thoroughly 
filial towards the spirits; he wore shabby clothes, but ritual robes of the finest beauty; his palace 
chambers were humble, but he exhausted his strength on the waterways that irrigated the fields. I can 
find no fault with Yu. 


* I am using translations of the Analects from my online teaching translation (version 2.0, 2010), but there 
are some places where wording differs because of changes in meaning when the text is reanalyzed in this 
way. 
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1. Celebrates Taigong’s insistent renunciation of birthright. 

18. Celebrates Shun and Yu for renouncing [self-]interest in their realms. 

19a. Celebrates Yao for emulating Tian 

19b. Adds comments on his success & culture. 

20a. Numbers the ministers of Shun and King Wu; Confucius comments. 

20b. Celebrates the virtue of the Zhou, who renounced the opportunity to rule. 

21. Celebrates Yu’s combination of simplicity and ritual care. 

8.18-19a appear nearly verbatim in Mencius 3A.4; however, Yu is not included 
and the sequence is reversed: 

3A.4 . . . Confucius said, ‘How grand was the rule of the Emperor Yao! How grand is Tian alone, only 
Yao could emulate it. So boundless was he the people could find no name for him. What a ruler Shun 
was! Towering! He possessed all the world, but treated none of it as his own.’ . . . 

There is substantial lexical overlap among the passages of A: the opening phrase 
of 8.1, which is followed by a phrase headed with the number three, appears as the close 
of 8.20b, preceded by a phrase headed with the number three; the closing phrase of 8.1 
seems to reappear in 8.19a only slightly altered; both 8.18 and 8.19 share an exclamatory 
phrase. 20a and 21, however, do not seem to share the features of the other passages. 

I think that we should look at 8.1, 18, 19a, and 20b as originally a single text, cut, 
modified, and rearranged in the Analects. Since we seem to have a post-Mencian emen- 
dation in 8.18, the text date would be later than 300 BCE. The consistent theme is renun- 
ciation, with, perhaps, a prologue remark about Yao’s emulation of Tian as the source of 
renunciation. The ur-text would look something like this (preferring the Mencius text to 
LY): 


Ur-text A 


¥ ! ° [X^ > ! 

m ’ xCitfe ! AAf ! 


Y Y 




How grand was the rule of the Emperor Yao! How grand is Tian alone, only Yao could emulate it. So 
boundless was he the people could find no name great enough for him. What a ruler Shun was! Tow- 
ering! He possessed all the world, but treated none of it as his own. How X was Taibo! So Y! Thrice 
he ceded the world to another. The people could not find words enough to praise him. How Z was 
King Wen! So A! Thrice divide the world, he possessed two parts yet continued to serve the Yin. He 
may be said to have possessed the utmost of virtue. 
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There are, of course, other possibilities. This reconstruction: a) omits Yu in 8.18, regards 
8.19b as embellished, perhaps by the authors of 5.13 (where Tian and wenzhang are in 
opposition), b) makes all passages parallel, c) interprets Zhou as King Wen, and d) takes 
20a to be an insertion yet later. 8.21 is regarded as an attempt to coopt the Mohist para- 
gon Yu (in extremely grudging language that essentially says that although he seems like 
a Mohist miser-ruler, in fact he followed the Confucian norm of lavishness in ritual life), 
added together with the insertion in 8.18.* 

This reconstruction of A produces a text with only one rough parallel, which ap- 
pears in Analects 20.1. In that passage (regarded by the Brooks as an importation into a 
book they date to 249 BCE), we also see Yao linked with Shun, and the connecting theme 
is the product of Yao’s ze-Tian activity - that is, the action in which he emulated Heaven 
- creation of the calendar. Again, there is an intrusion in this late text: at the mention of 
Yu there is a break in the text and a passage associated with the Shang founder Tang 
(parallel to Mozi, “Universal Love” III) appears, before the text moves on to the Zhou. In 
this manner, we have a parallel slant in the intrusions in VIII A and 20.1. (Note that if 
VIII A and 20.1 are removed from the Analects, so are all substantive passages concern- 
ing Yao and Yu, and Shun then appears substantively only in 12.22 and 15.5.) 

Turning to B, we see the following array: 

Section B 

(passages with parallels in Book XVII marked ■ ; 

13b/c are indicated as late insertions [see below]) 


■2a The Master said, If one is reverent but without li, one is burdened; if one is vigilant but without li, 
one is fearful; if one is valorous (yong Jit ) but without li, one causes chaos ( luan j§L); if one is 
straightforward ( zhi J=[) but without li, one causes affronts (jiao $f). 

2b When the junzi is devoted to his parents, the people (min ET) rise up (xing M) as ren; when he 
does not discard his old comrades, the people are not dishonest. 

■8 The Master said, Rise up (xing M) with the Poetry, stand with li, consummate with music. 

9 The Master said, The people (min ^) can be made to follow it, they cannot be made to understand it. 
■10 The Master said, When one who loves only valor is placed under the stress of poverty, the result is 
chaos. If a person is not ren, placing them under stress leads to extremes, and chaos follows. 

11 The Master said, If a person had ability as splendid as the Duke of Zhou, but was otherwise arro- 

gant and stingy, the rest would not be worth a glance. 

12 The Master said, A student willing to study for three years without obtaining a salaried position is 

hard to come by. 

13a The Master said, Be devoted to faithfulness and love learning; defend the good dao until death; do 
not enter a state poised in danger and do not remain in a state plunged in chaos. 

13b When the dao prevails in the world, appear; when it does not, hide. 

13c When the dao prevails in a state, to be poor and of low rank is shameful; when the dao 
does not prevail in a state, to be wealthy and of high rank is shameful. 

14 The Master said, When one does not occupy the position, one does not plan its governance. 


I am not going to pursue the overlap between Mencius 3A.4 and Analects 14.5. 
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15 The Master said, The overture of Music Master Zhi, the final coda of the song “Ospreys”: over- 
flowing - how they fill the ear! 

■16 The Master said, Recklessly bold (kuang J£) yet not straightforward, ignorant yet uncompliant, 
empty headed yet unfaithful, I wish to know nothing of such people. 

17 The Master said, One should study as though there is not enough time and still feel fear of missing 
the point. 

2a. Formulaic text noting necessity of li to four modes of goodness. 

2b. The junzi sticks by family and old acquaintances. 

8. The importance of poetry, li, music. 

9. People can be led but may not understand. 

10. Courage may lead to excess. 

11. Nothing can make up for arrogance. 

12. Students rarely long delay employment in favor of study. 

13a. Defend the dao through faithfulness and learning and timeliness. 

13b/c. Two alternative formulations of timeliness. 

14. Do not interfere in others’ responsibilities. 

15. Music criticism 

16. Formulaic text noting necessity of mitigating virtues for faults. 

17. Encouragement to study hard. 

There are interesting parallels with Book XVII. 

• 8.2a and 17.7 pair the words zhi |l& jiao lx (the only instances of latter term in 
the Analects') and the words yong pt & luan ®L in formulas that substitute love of 
learning for possession of li (The yong, li, luan set occurs also in 17.21-22.) 

• 8.8: the phrase rising up with the Shi ( Book of Poetry) is close to 17.8: The Poetry 
may be employed to rise up. (Rise up, [ xing M] occurs in 8.2a as well; the other 
four instances in the Analects do not employ this intransitive-verbal sense with 
regard to people.) 

• 8.10, which picks up the yong/luan link of 8.2a, is quite close to 17.21, which also 
states this in two stages. 

• 8.16 and 17.14 both bemoan faults unmitigated by positive qualities, and name 
strings of faults that begin with kuang 

Let’s hypothesize that these passages (2a, 8, 10, 16) were initially independent of 
the other sections of B (note that 2a and 16 form a balanced bracket for the four). If we 
remove them, we will see that 2b and 9 are linked by a concern with the people: min 
11 and 12 concern failures of talented people (arrogance; ambition); 13a and 14 concern 
pursuing the dao while keeping clear of unnecessary entanglements (let 13b/c be a later 
intrusion, but with no agenda separate from 13a); 15 and 17 celebrate music and Confu- 
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cian study. This is a cogent paired structure, a pattern identified as regular by the Brooks. 
Perhaps we can label these two portions of B, B1 and B2. 


Bl 

2b, 9, 11, 12, 13a, 14, 15, 17 

B2 

2a, 8, 10,16 


The merger of B1 and B2 works well in some regards. 8.8 picks up the xing of 
8.2b, and is presumably placed where it is for that reason. 8.10-12+13c form a group that 
concerns the balance of ambition for wealth and position with the goodness and the doc- 
trine of timeliness (I am taking the reference to the Duke of Zhou’s mettle to include his 
reputation for wealth, cf. 11.17). 8.2a and 8.16 would serve as good brackets on the 
theme of balance, and it may be that 16 & 17 were reversed in order at a later point. As 
far as dating goes, we might date B2 in terms of contemporaneity with XVII. I have no 
real proposal for Bl. There may be some resonance with Analects I; 2b may say what the 
murky last phrases of 1.13 mean, 9 includes vocabulary and an issue related to 1.12 (both 
these are You Ruo passages), and the association of wealth and arrogance is an issue in 
1.15 (a Zigong passage). As a provisional theory, perhaps we can speculate that B2 is 
produced by the group that produced Book XVII, Bl by the group that produced Book I. 
In the Brooks’s scheme, this would place the dates for both rather close (though the 
Brooks do not include 1.12 among Book I ur-passages), c. 301/272 BCE; let us say, then, 
that by the Brooks dating scheme, Bl was created c. 301, and B2 interpolated c. 272. A, 
then, would have come to bracket them post-249. 

Why would A bracket B? We might suspect two reasons. First, if B were bound 
strips, there would be plenty of room for more: B totals only 11 passages, all short, apart 
from the composite 8.2 & 13. Even if C had been incorporated earlier (which I’ll suggest 
below), the book would still be shorter than most. Second, there is thematic resonance 
between the renunciationist interest of A, which focuses on rang f|§ (yielding position) 
and the theme of timeliness and renunciation of ambition in B (8.11-14). 

The theme of timeliness is the theme of 8.3 also (Zeng Shen’s display of his bodi- 
ly integrity, proof that he escaped the danger of the times); it leads off C, and is presuma- 
bly its point of compatibility with B. The final passage of B does not deal with timeliness, 
but creates a link with 13a on the theme of the Dao followed till death.* 

Section C 

3 Master Zeng fell ill. He summoned the disciples of his school. “Uncover my feet; uncover my hands! 

The Poetry says, All vigilance, all caution /As though nearing the edge of abyss, /As though treading upon thin ice. 

“My young friends, from this point on, I know that I have escaped whole!” 


* We may also note that 8.14 recurs at 14.26 with an amplifying comment from Zengzi (though taking it in 
a direction somewhat different from the one I’m giving 8.14 here). 
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4 Master Zeng fell ill. Meng Jingzi called upon him. Master Zeng said, “When a bird is about to die, 

his call is mournful; when a man is about to die, his words are good. “There are three things a 
junzi cherishes in the dao. In attitude and bearing, keep far from arrogance; in facial expression, 
keep closely aligned to faithfulness; in uttering words, keep far from coarse abrasiveness. So far 
as minor matters of ritual implements are concerned, there are functionaries to take care of that.” 

5 Master Zeng said, To be able, yet to ask advice of those who are not able, to have much, yet to ask 

advice of those who have little, to view possession as no different than lacking, fullness as no dif- 
ferent than emptiness, to be transgressed against yet not to bear a grudge - in past times, I had a 
friend who worked to master these things. 

6 Master Zeng said, A man to whom one can entrust a growing youth of middling stature and a territo- 

ry a hundred li square, who, nearing a great crisis, cannot be waylaid from his purpose - would 
such a man not be a junzi? Such a man would be a junzi] 

7 Master Zeng said, A gentleman cannot but be broad in his determination. His burden is heavy and 

his road (dao) is long. He takes ren to be his burden - is the burden not heavy? Only with death 
may he lay it down - is the road not long? 

Thus, the most likely formula representing the growth of Analects, Book VIII 
would run like this. C (Brooks, 435 BCE) wrapped by B (Brooks c. 272) wrapped by A 
(after 249), with B1 (c. 301) having been previously wrapped in B2. 

So how do we date Analects VIII? Is it conceivable that in the accretion ordering 
scheme proposed by the Brooks, the tiny C remained sandwiched between IV- VII (479- 
450) and IX-X (405-380), and then later amidst II-XV (added 356-308), and perhaps I 
and XVI (301-284), until at last the generation of XVII joined with texts of the generation 
of I and wrapped C c. 272, C having remained a tiny, isolated bundle in the midst of the 
growing Analects bulk for over 150 years? I don’t think that will work - the wrapping 
would have been too obvious. Had VIII been confined to C all that time, it would have 
been the most conspicuous of all the books for a century: the Zengzi book. The human 
logic of any generation of disciples collectively hiding that text within an unremarkable 
collection of Confucius quotes is too elusive - whatever the motive, would there not sure- 
ly have been someone with a copy or a memory of the text who would have said, Hey! 
What did you do with Zengzi!? An explanation would be required even without the 
Zengzi problem - how could a book in the VIII position be completely repackaged by the 
A-level wrapping at the close of the Zhou? 

My own view of the development of Book VIII differs from the Brooks’s, and 
lacks any precision in dating, which is, in any event, only relative in my analysis. I regard, 
in a rather traditional fashion, Books III- VII, excluding late intrusions, as one core Ana- 
lects text (the original “upper text” [shanglun a term that ultimately came to de- 

note Books I-X), with passages sorted into books by topic. I see Book VIII, perhaps orig- 
inally only section B1 , as an 8-passage appended miscellany. Since I view Books IX and 
X as pre-edited importations developed by a separate editorial stream, perhaps quite early, 
but incorporated into the current text relatively late, Book VIII could have remained as a 
final book, un-“sandwiched,” for some time. On this model, B2 would be seen as proba- 
bly added next, with the Zengzi section C finding a home within this 12-passage book, 
but slipped in after the initial 2a-b compound so that the book was not “headlined” as a 
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Zengzi-book, but rather, like other Analects books, a book of the Master’s sayings with 
some sayings of disciples included. The move to wrap the book in A, originally an entire- 
ly different type of Confucian text, would probably have been made quite late, perhaps 
even after Book IX was added (since the 16 passages of B+C would no longer have made 
Book VIII seem like a mere appendix), but perhaps not after the “lower text,” Books XI 
and up, were merged with the “upper text,” or at least not after Books XVIII and XX was 
incorporated in the “lower text,” since those would seem more eligible locations for A 
than Book VIII. 

Additional notes on Analects VIII 

8.2: The word luan appears in 8.2a; as noted, it resonates with passages in Book XVII. In 
fact, the word luan appears in only thirteen Analetcs passages: four are in B (and twice in 
8.10), one in A, and four more in Analects I (1) and XVII (3), the two books I’ve suggest- 
ed are linked to Analects VIII. The senses of luan in Analects VIII vary, and the signifi- 
cance of these concordance-obsessed statistics is tenuous, but it’s unusual that 60% of all 
Analects passages including luan appear in Books VIII and XVII. 

8.3: The Liji “Tan Gong” chapter gives background to an alternative explication. The tale 
there concerns Zengzi’s deathbed command to lift him off a bed mat that he viewed as 
dishonorable - it was a gift from the Jisun family. In that (and all other) versions of the 
story, shou (hands) is replaced by shou |f (head), and the command is not to “expose” 
his limbs (by lifting covers), but to lift his dying body (grasping from the head and feet). 
Zengzi’s mat-removal was a close call, so the “Tan Gong” tale goes: his son opposed it 
on the grounds that so sick a man should not be moved, but Zengzi was insistent. He dies 
shortly after lying back down. 

Now the complete “Tan Gong” is probably a Han Dynasty product, but I think the 
anecdote fits the text extremely well as a contextualizing teaching-tradition. The need to 
import Zengzi’s filial reputation into an exegesis disappears. What he has evaded is not 
bodily harm and dishonor to his parents, but the dishonor of obligation to an illegitimate 
warlord - a dishonor which would have reflected upon him and upon his school, and 
which was almost accrued through inattention, mitigated only through alertness compa- 
rable to that of one walking by the edge of cliff or on thin ice. 

This explanation requires an additional text emendation. The problematic word qi 
jg£, never well explained (“expose,” the usual gloss, has, I believe, no parallel) must be 
replaced by qi “lift up.” By Axel Schuessler’s reconstruction of Old Chinese,* this 
emends *khr? with *khoV; not as close as we might want, but consideration of the strange 
phrase in 3.8 (He who bears me up is Shang) suggests that the reverse loan occurs there 


* Minimal Old Chinese and Later Han Chinese (Honolulu: 2009). 
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(He who enlightens me is Shang). A further oddity links 3.8 and 8.3, and suggests that the 
use of |E/|& in those passages may be related: the pronoun yu (‘me’) appears as the 
object of the verb in both. There are only fourteen passages with this pronoun form in the 
Analects; two are in cited Shangshu - like contexts (8.20a; 20.1), another in cited speech 
(13.15), another by a self-styled ruler (17.1), indicating the use of yu as mock-humble, six 
others in Tian-related contexts, which indicate humble form. This leaves four passages, 
including 3.8 and 8.3, with similar attached verbs. 

All of this involves allowing “Tan Gong” a certain priority over the Analects. It 
assumes that “Tan Gong” has an independent source more transparent than the Analects - 
clearly, the “Tan Gong” anecdote could not be derived directly from the Analects as we 
have it, with “hand” for “head.” This somewhat undermines the notion of the canonicity 
of the Analects Zengzi fragments for the Zengzi teaching tradition (which surely lies be- 
hind “Tan Gong”), and suggests overall a rather more fluid picture of the core Confucian 
texts during the period 479-c. 150 BCE than we might prefer. 
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Appendix 4 

How Did the Analects Come to Be? - Manuscript Evidence 

Since the Qing Dynasty scholar Cui Shu (1740-1816) first applied systematic text critical 
analysis to consider the possibility that the Analects was not a unitary work, scholars 
have increasingly recognized that the text is the process of a long period of composition 
by many hands. (See the brief discussion in the Introduction, pp. iii-vi, and Appendix 3.) 
Very recently a new window on the origins of the text has opened: since the 1990s, man- 
uscripts written in ink on bamboo strips, recovered from tombs in southern areas such as 
Hubei (once part of the ancient state of Chu) and datable to the late fourth century BCE, 
have revealed a range of previously unknown texts (and some early versions of familiar 
ones) that were circulating during the Warring States era. Some of these may bear on our 
understanding of the Analects, particularly a few that resemble the Analects in form and 
that recount short conversations or narratives concerning Confucius and his disciples. 

Two of these texts, published by the Shanghai Museum in 2005, include a number 
of passages that resemble to various degrees passages in the Analects as we know it, and 
this suggests that they may have played a role in or reflect the long editorial process that 
yielded the current text. They may reproduce texts that were early direct sources of the 
Analects, or they may be variants of early versions of the book, teachings that were al- 
tered by Confucian masters before the Analects became a fixed text, essentially unaltera- 
ble because of its growing doctrinal authority. 

The two texts were published under the names “The Junzi Practices Ritual” ( Junzi 
wei li ) and “The Disciples Asked” (Dizi wen). Although the content of the two texts 
shared much in common, the original editor of the texts, Zhang Guangyu be- 

lieved that the calligraphic style of the two was distinct enough that they were written by 
different hands or at different times. Such judgments are always provisional in the case of 
recovered bamboo texts, since they are encountered in tombs only as loose strips embed- 
ded in soil, and a major editorial task is sequencing the strips and sorting different texts. 
Two outstanding scholars, Chen Jian |^^lj and Huang Ren’er ft A— , have argued that 
the strips in this case all belong to a single text and have devised cogent reconstructions 
on that basis. My own view is that close examination of character forms and calligraphic 
style confirms Zhang’s original analysis: the slip groups originally sorted as distinct texts 
do (with one exception of a mis-sorted strip) show clear evidence of two different calli- 
graphic hands, not merely the use of variant forms by a single hand. Characteristic traits 
of each hand (visible in graphs such as ye tfi and bu and elements such as hu FtZ and 
you X), appear in consistent patterns on individual slips. Consequently, any argument for 
a unified text must assume composition by two scribes, and the specific theories proposed 
would further require that these scribes alternated slips within contiguous passages in a 
random pattern. While this is not impossible, to adopt such a model would require much 
more compelling evidence of improved textual coherence than these theories offer. 

This appendix offers translations and comments on these two texts, which are the 
best current examples of a new type of evidence that will surely change our view of the 
Analects in the years to come. It does not include fully scholarly analysis, and although I 
have interspersed (in blue typeface) comments on the text and notes (occasionally de- 
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tailed) on some technical issues, I have not addressed many arguments concerning the 
order in which the bamboo slips should be presented and readings of individual charac- 
ters. Apart from the original editor’s ideas, discussion of these texts has appeared in print 
and online publications, and I list at the end of this introduction items I have consulted in 
preparing this translation (which is significantly modified from the preliminary 2007 ver- 
sion included as Appendix 3 in the 2010 version of this teaching translation [2.0]). 

For both texts, I have included a transcription of the Chinese text as well as trans- 
lation. This reconstruction numbers the sequence of individual passages in each text: the 
numbering is speculative because we don’t know the original order of the bamboo slips; 
moreover some slips are clearly missing, many sections are fragmentary and difficult to 
reconstmct. In some cases, a passage number stands by a single orphan character, signify- 
ing that we can infer that a passage including the character existed, but it is otherwise lost 
(there may be other lost passages for which no remnant characters survive). In both the 
Chinese transcription and the translation, individual bamboo strips ends are indicated by 
arrow-brackets (< . . . >), with ellipsis dots indicating where one end or another may 
be broken, signifying likely lost text. Original text marks are indicated by the form ■; all 
other punctuation is added. The original strip numbers assigned in the Shanghai Museum 
edition are included (my numbered rearrangements will be evident).* 



This photograph reproduces what the translation below takes 
to be the initial bamboo strip of the text “The Junzi Practices 
Ritual.” The three segments are actually a single strip divided 
for the purpose of high-resolution publication. The top of the 
strip is the segment on the right. As is evident, the bottom of 
the strip at the lower left is actually broken mid-character; 
only about forty percent of the original strip survives. 


* ^ 

The texts are based on Shanghai Bowuguan cang Zhanguo Chu zhushu voi. 5 

(Shanghai: 2005), 81-123. (The illustration is from page 90.) 
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Selected published and online analyses of Junzi wei li and Dizi wen 


Chen Jian “Tantan ‘Shangbo (wu)’ de zhujian fenpian, pinhe yu bianlian wenti” 

M «±W (£)» [Concerning the division of 

passages and conjoining of slips in “Shangbo” vol. 5], bsm (www.bsm.org.cn), 
2006.2.19 

Chen Wei “‘Dizi wen’ ling shi” «j^hpfp|)) SSfljl [A few explications of “The Dis- 
ciples Asked”], bsm (www.bsm.org.cn), 2006.2.21 

, “‘Dizi wen’ ling shi (xu)” dfhpfp])) SSpjl (|jf) [A few explications of “The 

Disciples Asked” (continued)], bsm (www.bsm.org.cn), 2006.3.6 

, “‘Junzi wei li’ jiuhaojian de zhuihe wenti” » 9 'oTpIII 

[Concerning the recombination of fragments in Slip 9 of “The Junzi Practices Rit- 
ual”], bsm (www.bsm.org.cn), 2006.3.5 

He Youzu jfi, “Chujian zhaji erze” M [ J [Analysis of two items concern- 

ing Chu bamboo slips], in Zhongguo jianboxue guoji luntan 2006 lunwenji 
2006 (Wuhan University, 2006), 349-51 

, “Shangbo wu ‘Dizi wen’ jiaodu zhaji” hfWii itf'l'W) IxIllLIS [Text criti- 
cal notes on “Shangbo” vol. 5, “The Disciples Asked”], bsm (www.bsm.org.cn), 
2008.4.1 

Huang Ren’er ft A— , “Shangbo cangjian (wu) ‘Junzi wei li’ yu ‘Dizi wen’ shishi” _hjij 
(S) )> J8| [A tentative interpretation of Junzi 

wei li and Dizi wen on Chu bamboo slips volume V, collected by the Shanghai 
Museum], Zhongguo Guojia Bowuguan guankan 2011.6, 

65-79 

Liu Hongtao “‘Shangbo wu, Dizi wen’ xiaokao bang ze” « _tf9E • 

/J N #MM!i [Two minor point on “Shangbo” vol. 5, “The Disciples Asked”], bsm 
(www.bsm.org.cn), 2006.5.28 

Zhang Guangyu 'jf ft If , “Junzi wei li” and “Dizi wen” commentary, in Shanghai 
Bowuguan cang Zhanguo Chu zhushu vol. 5 (Shang- 

hai: 2005), 253-83 
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Manuscript A 

The Junzi Practices Ritual ( Junzi wei li ff-f AM 

i. 5 IfAMEA ’ AM • • ■ >uo] 

< In the past, Confucius had three intimate followers, five junior followers . . . 
supporting followers . . . > [10] 

Comment: The published version of The Junzi Practices Ritual and all scholar- 
ship on it that I have seen reconstruct the order of slips as beginning with Slip 1, 
which leads the next passage below. I have placed Slip 10 at the head of the text 
instead. Both Slips 1 and 10 have intact initial ends that record the beginning of a 
passage. The Slip 10 passage appears to be fully narrative, and I interpret it as an 
overall introduction to a text that, in its full form, collected passages related to 
Confucius’s three “best” disciples. The extant slips show clearly that Yan Yuan 
and Zigong would have been two of the three, but if my interpretation is correct, 
the identity of the third was specified on slips now lost. 


Notes: The reading “intimate” construes the unknown graph as a word 
related to zhen /H (needle) and qian jj| (sharp; penetrating). The second unknown 
* 

graph is rendered T by Zhang and other scholars. I tentsatively interpret it as a 
version of dai jf (to fund [in this case via tuition]). 

2. ]• ° AAB = # ° * MAMA • 

ilFB : #A§£ ’ AtbAMi iL ° AAB : A ’ AIdA ° A AMA 
«’>u] <□ AAA ° MAMA^ ’ A ° HAMAH ’ 

a aii a ° swa m ■ Mmmm ° m am . . . > m 

<AB = A 1 AM AM A = BBh AIMS A AAA > WtAA 

m • ° 

<Yan Yuan was attending the Master. The Master said, “Hui, the junzi practices 
ritual in order to cleave to ren.” Yan Yuan stood up and replied, “I am not quick; I 
cannot grasp this in the slightest.” The Master said, “Sit and I will instruct you. 
That which is not righteous to speak, > [1] < one’s mouth must not utter; that 
which is not righteous to see, one’s eyes must not look at; that which is not right- 
eous to hear, one’s ears must not listen to; that which is not righteous to act, one’s 
body must not do.” Yan Yuan retired, and for several days he did not emerge . . . 
> [2] < [said to] him: “How gaunt you seem, Sir!” [Yan Yuan] said, “Indeed, it is 
so. I have recently received instruction from the Master: if I wanted to follow it I 
could not, and if I wanted to reject it I could not. This is why I appear gaunt.” ■ 


Comment: This passage is clearly an alternative tradition for Analects 12.1. 
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Notes: Throughout the Chu slips, the personal name of Yan Yuan is rendered wei 
rather than the conventional hui [nj. The graph shu ff (several) transcribes an 

unknown graph *1 . There have been no viable suggestions offered from the un- 
known graph, but commentators have generally adopted the reading shu on the 
basis of context. 

3. mm ff RAY ° AYS : > [3] <# • ; S«AA 

TfS-ttiSH AAfiffS [•&]...> [9a] <. . . [fglHffi ’ AffiP : 
SStMHiftfc - AYB : f M fctff - WfAatJt . . . > Hi <. . . 
tit - • WAajwMP « sm • • • >bm 

Yan Yuan was attending the Master. The Master said > [3] < “Hui, wise men 
who remain aloof are detested by others; men of high rank who remain aloof are 
detested by others; wealthy men who remain aloof are detested by others . . . > 
[9a] < ... [Yan] Yuan rose and stepped away from his mat, saying, “May I ask 
what you mean?” The Master said, “If one is wise and keeps faith, others will 
wish . . . > [4] < . . . If one’s status is high but one is able to defer [to others] . . ., 
then others will wish that he long enjoy high status ... [If one is] wealthy . . . > 
[9b-c] 

Notes: The split of Slip 9 into separate slips follows Chen Wei (the three frag- 
ments of Slip 9 had been conjoined by the Museum’s collation team). The read- 
ing bi bh (“cleaves to,” used in the phrase “keeps faith”) is suggested by Huang, 
and is at least consistent with the unclear original graph. 

4. <. . . HMff ’ ft© If ©-if! ; Jf'©fl©f§ ’ fT©0S©f§ ; aI© 

mmrn ° . . . > m <. . . . . . > 

pa <. . . ie • ° ©@©i? ’ - ©!£©* ’ m 

[6] <£P 0 ©fe©l I ' ©#fc ' ©fF ' ©1$ ' 

©. . . > [5] <. . . ©WHf£ ’ ©Wf ’ ft. . . > [The Disciples 
Asked, 3] 

< . . . neck and elevated: your shoulders must not droop or hunch, your torso 
must not be bent or slack, your strides must not seem too considered or uncertain, 
your feet must not stumble or rise too high. When in . . . > [7] < . . . [when in] the 
court, you must be strictly formal; when in the main hall . . . > [8] < . . . straight, 
your gaze must not glance sidelong. As for your eyes, don’t let them wander; a 
settled gaze is what you seek. Moving neither closer nor further, the pace of your 
speech should match the numbers you address > [6] . . . <preference. As for your 
expression, show no anxiety, no furtive glance, no startled look, no wavering, 
no . . . > [5] <. . . offer no vacillating counsel; do not be first to offer a plan; es- 
tablish . . . y [ The Disciples Asked, 3] 
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Comment: It is possible that the damaged slips strung in series here were not 
originally contiguous, but the subject and rhetoric are so closely related that they 
work well as a single passage. The content suggests a further development of 
passage 2, elaborating the manner in which ritual is enacted so as to fulfill the 
criteria of ren. It is possible that they should be placed immediately after Slip 3. 
However, the succession of Slips 3 and 9a are equally persuasive as a unit. Noth- 
ing quite resembling this passage appears in the Analects, although there are ex- 
amples in other early texts, and Book X reflects similar concerns. 

Notes: Many of the readings of specific graphs in this string of slips are specula- 
tive. I have relied on readings by Zhang, He, and Huang. This slip from “The 
Disciples Asked” is consistent in both rhetoric and calligraphy with “The Junzi 
Practices Ritual,” and appears to have been incorrectly assigned by the team that 
initially sorted the strips. It is the only such transposition that seems to me sup- 
ported by both content and calligraphy. My reading of sheng || (sound [speech]) 
on Slip 6 differs from that of other commentators, who read ting (listen); I be- 
lieve the issue of this series of slips concerns demeanor and the context requires 
that the graph denote some form of action. The editors take the severely frayed 
beginning of Slip 5 to be the intact tip, but the published photograph of the slip is 
inconclusive in this respect. If the editors are correct, and the order proposed here 
is accurate, there must have be a lost strip that intervened between Slips 6 and 5. 
It seems possible that what has been lost is actually the beginning of Strip 5. 

5. ... <#AA 0 

. . . < does not others as his children. 

Notes: I treat these three graphs as the fragmentary close of a passage whose con- 
tent is not knowable. Huang emends these graphs by reading fei ;jf : - (not) as xing 
fj (to travel) and treating zi Af as an intrusion in the text. He links the resulting 
phrase, “the envoy,” to the following text, identifying the interlocutor there as 
“the envoy [from Zheng] Ziyu,” noting that a figure of that rank, name, and state 
appears in the Zuozhuan. This would account for the possessive reference to “our 
Zichan” (the late prime minister of Zheng) that appears in the text, but which I al- 
ter in passage 6 to simple “Zichan” by treating wu ^ as an intrusion. Huang’s so- 
lution is reasonable, but I have not followed it because, apart from the reading of 
xing being less consistent with the graph form of the manuscript, the intrusion of 
zi seems to me less likely than a scribal intrusion of wu, since wuzi |T-p (our 
Master) might easily have occurred to a scribe transcribing text concerning two 
disciples referring to Confucius, especially since the graph appearing before wu 
was a near homophone. 


° ?M\ . . • > in] <■ . . H ° 

if? AliS = • • > us] ° 

A • • • > [13] <■ ■ • • • • > [16] <- . . 0 

MifAAA 0 U4] ? AliS : • • ■ > [i2] 
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Ziyu asked Zigong, “Between Confucius and Zichan, which is superior?” Zigong 
said, “The Master would be as much at ease regulating a state of ten thousand 
households as he would be regulating a town of ten households. Hence . . . > [11] 
< . . . Compared to Yu, who is superior?” Zigong said, “Yu regulated the rivers of 
the world . . . > [15] < . . . did it for his own fame. The . . . > [13] < ... the Mas- 
ter regulated the Poetry and Documents . . . > [16] < . . . did not promote his own 
fame. Hence he was superior to Yu.” “Compared to Shun, > [14] <who is superi- 
or?” Zigong said, “Shun was lord to all the world . . .” > [12] 

Comment: The theme of comparisons between sages or among individuals ap- 
pears in several texts; for example, in Analects 19.23 and 19.25, where Confucius 
and Zigong are compared. Those passages are members of a group of four which 
are the only entries in the Analects to refer to Confucius by his cognomen, 
Zhongni. That is the name by which he is referred to here, as well as in passage 1 
above, suggesting that there may be commonality in the traditions behind this 
text and Analects 19.22-25. Like this passage, that string of Analects entries 
characterizes Confucius in extravagant terms. 

Note: Ziyu is the cognomen of a minor disciple named Tantai Mieming )MS'M 
Bfj (see Analects 6.14). Chen Jian moves Slip 22 of “The Disciples Asked” to the 
close of this passage, thus ending the passage with a disclaimer by Confucius 
himself. As noted above, I do not believe the calligraphy warrants the transposi- 
tion of slips between these two texts (apart from the single instance in passage 4 
above). Chen’s proposal also ignores the internal punctuation in Slip 22 and the 
apparently unrelated content that follows the disclaimer. 
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Manuscript B 

The Disciples Asked ( Dizi wen 


1. <fa : . Jt^gtf7q2 . 

□. • • > [2] <• . . if □□□¥*□ ’ • ups 

■ JtA&tl l¥m 


<The Master said: “Is Yanling Jizi not one of Heaven’s people? From birth he 
did not follow custom. The people of Wu lived in . . . > [2] <. . . and ... on 
his . . . Yanling Jizi remained aloof and would not accept it. Is Yanling Jizi not 
one of Tian’s people?” ■ 



Two problematic 
graphs from Slip 1 
(see Notes). 


Comment: The rhetoric and structure of this passage suggest a common tradition 
with the framing passages of Analects Book VIII (see Appendix 3). Yanling Jizi 
(Lord Ji of Yanling) is a title for the Wu prince Ji Zha^tL, active during the 
second half of the sixth century. Texts tell us that although he was only the fourth 
son of Shoumeng, king of Wu, Ji Zha was offered the throne as a young man, his 
three older brothers ceding to him in accord with the wish of his late father, who 
recognized the exceptional virtue of his youngest son. Ji Zha, however, like his 
ancestor Tai Bo ( Analects 8.1), resolutely declined, and withdrew to his estate in 
Yanling. Despite the supposed Zhou origins of the Wu royal house, Wu was con- 
sidered remote and barbarian, which may be the topic of the truncated end of Slip 
2. Tales of Ji Zha’s virtue and of his political prescience as an envoy touring the 
courts of northern China made him a natural object of admiration for Ru. 

Notes: All commentators have followed Zhang in equating qian |tj with yan hi 
in the name Yanling Jizi, and in reading yu f) (bathe) as su {f (custom). My 
reading of zai ft (in) differs from the usual reading of qi t (seven). The cluster 
of four unidentified characters near the beginning of Slip 1 has drawn a variety of 
suggestions from scholars, including an intriguing proposal by Chen Jian that the 
last of these, which he reasonably argues should be read ying Jjff (chest; to re- 
ceive), concerns the ancient Wu custom of tattooing, which Ji Zha is praised for 
rejecting. Chen’s suggestion notwithstanding, it seems more likely that Ji Zha is 
being celebrated for repeatedly declining the throne. The “custom” in question 
may concern passing the throne from elder to younger brother, which applied in 
Ji Zha’s generation: his final abdication came only after the death of his third el- 
der brother, when his succession would have been regular. I suspect that the first 
two graphs in this series (pictured at left) represent this brother’s name, which is 
rendered in traditional orthography as Yumei tf^. The first graph appears to in- 
clude the element f (as in if?); the latter may include the phonetic element mo d 
(Old Chinese hunt), close to the later phonetic element wei 7 ^ (*mas) in mei IJ;b, 
while the unknown element at the upper left may have reduced to g in later or- 
thographic renderings of Yumei’s name. (This argument, however, is speculative 
enough that I have not adjusted the translation to reflect it.) 
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2 . Alt- . . > [i] <. . . AHA 0 : IIbAAHA ° 

H> [22] 

Zigong . . . > [1] < . . . When the Master heard of it he said: “Si! ■ How little he 
knows me. I am up [early] and to bed late at night in order to seek learning. > 
[• • •] 122] 

Note: I have relocated Slip 22 here, because of the resemblance to Analects 9.6, 
in which Zigong’s conversation with an officer - likely a man from Wu, as was 
Yanling Jizi in the previous passage here - prompts Confucius to begin remarks 
with the formula, “Does [he] know me?” (Only the common reference to Zigong 
links Slips 1 and 22.) The manuscript’s punctuation after Si (Zigong’s name) dis- 
ambiguates, specifying, “Si! [He] does not know me,” rather than “Si does not 
know me,” an interpretation followed by Chen Jian, who transposes this strip to 
the close of “The Junzi Performs Ritual,” 6. 

3. <. . . M 0 

<. . . therein.” 

4 . A0 : ’ AMAH ° ItWIf ’ MHM> is] 

<■ • • dr ’ AMAH ° ’ MHMAAMM ° 

The Master said, “Men who are poor or of low station and unable to live within 
constraints, such as these I have seen. Men who are wealthy or of high station and 
without arrogance, such as these I have heard of > [but never yet have I seen 
them.] [6] < . . . shi (gentlemen), such as these I have seen. Men who serve with- 
out accepting in return, such as these I have heard of, but never yet have I seen 
them.” 

Comment: A number of Analects passages echo aspects of this entry: 4.2 and 4.6 
would be examples. 

Note: The words inserted between the slips in the translation are suggested by 
Zhang Guangyu and doubtless part of the missing text, most likely the lost initial 
portion of Slip 9. 

5 . AS ■ . . >19] 

The Master said, “When a man can approach those beneath him in a manner simi- 
lar to that with which he approaches those above him . . .” > [9] 

6. <AAMi*MftAf 5 ° MAM . . . > 121 ] 
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< I have never seen a man of flowery speech who was trustworthy; I have never 
seen a man good at serving others beset with worries. In today’s generation . . . > 
[211 

Note: I rely here on He Youzu’s emendations, particularly in the case of hua Ijl 
(flowery), which renders a graph I cannot read clearly from the published photo- 
graph. He’s argument relies on parallels with similar passages in other texts. 

7. 

<. . . this is what is called ren.” ■ 


8 . 




> HU <• 


ms = & ’ . 

i t ’ ^M2.m ; XAstii ’ ° 


Zai Wo asked about the junzi. The Master said, “If you, Yu, were able to be cau- 
tious about beginnings and endings, would this not constitute acting well as a 
junzi ? > [11] < . . . [when you act], seek to match your action to what you have 
said; when you speak, seek to match your speech to what you will do. When 
words and deeds are close, only then is one a junzi.” ■ 


9. p 1 - . . > [12] 


The Master . . . > [12] 

io. <i£A ’ A^AI^AA- 


. . . <approach others; do not act in devious ways and put others at a distance.” ■ 


11 . 


pm ; » m 


• > U3] 


The Master said, “There is no respect in which the junzi is not sufficient, no re- 
spect in which he is excessive, thus . . .” > [13] 

i2. <...$• # > [i4] 

<. . . follow. Do you gentlemen all have means to rely on? The junzi treats the 
court as his dao. However, you gentlemen . . . > [14] 


Note: The two instances of the phrase “you gentlemen” actually reflect different 
forms; the first is respectful, the latter is intimate and one generally employed in 
passages where Confucius addresses a group of disciples, which thus appears to 
be the context here. 
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<. . . don’t you know it, You? Those who take risks because their numbers are 
great, who accept a stipend on account of their parents, who strive to bring affairs 
to success, who present themselves in order to obtain (?) office: when one is a shi, 
then if one relies on strength, these are the results; if one relies on ... > [10] <. . . 
cannot rule over the good; how can he rule over others, You!” ■ 

Notes: “You” (|Tj) is the personal name of the disciple Zilu. The character that 
appears here could be interpreted as a simple sentence ending exclamation, but I 
follow other commentators in treating it as Zilu’s name because passage 14 be- 
low makes it clear that this unusual use of a disciple’s personal name to conclude 
a phrase is a characteristic of the rhetoric of this text. Zhang proposes and others 
accept that the unfamiliar character flagged by a question mark in the translation 
signifies the word shan fj[: “usurp.” I have seen no convincing rationale for this 
specific reading, and translate “obtain” as a neutral default within the passage 
context. 



The Master passed through Cao . . . > [17] <. . . [Yan] Yuan was his driver. 
When they reached Lao H ill, there was a farmer who was singing as he weeded 
with a wooden implement. The Master leaned forward on the carriage bar and . . . 
> [20] < “. . . local song style. The cadence is rhythmic and the tone is mournful 
- does this not surely portend the loss of Cao, Hui!” 

Comment: Familiar Analects settings are combined here. The trope of a disciple 
driving Confucius’s carriage during his travels appears at Analects 13.9, with 
Ran Qiu as the driver. The trope of passing farmers tending fields appears in 18.6, 
with Zilu as the relevant disciple. I have translated the last portion as a comment 
on the recluse’s song and its portentous significance. There seems to be a play on 
words; the passage can equally well be read: “. . . custom. When the codes are 
disrupted there are mournful cries: surely this must be a Cao funeral, Hui!” My 
suspicion is that both renderings are valid, and that the missing section would 
have suggested why this ambiguity was appropriate and clever. 



lFJIS : 


15 . 


The Master sighed, saying: “Ah! No one recognizes me!” Ziyou said, “How can 
it be that you would say this?” The Master said, “(?) >. . . [4] 
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Comment: This passage is clearly a version of the tradition reflected in Analects 
14.35, but this manuscript features the disciple Ziyou, rather than Zigong, who 
appears in the Analects. (The final graph is unknown.) 

i 6 . <. . . a : m - m • *> usi 

[The Master] <said: “Hui, come. Shall I instruct you [how to avoid] being imped- 
ed or cut off? Though you may have much learning, if you do not befriend the 
worthy” > . . . [15] 



<. . . may be told even as they are encountered.” 

Comment: The third graph is problematic. My reading suggests that the topic is 
achieving a level of foresight that events merely confirm. 

18. J-B ■ TT* - • STT'ISS - - Jf#fR> [5] 


The Master said, “Children, come! Take note of what I say. Harvest seasons will 
not come for you forever; once old, the vigor of youth will never return. The wise 
feel urgency about> . . .” [5] 


% 


19. <• . . PS : 

mmm * ft s 2 ? Bits ; ° 

tfe ° > [8] 


<. . . (?) said, “I have heard that the funeral of one’s parents . . . > [7] <. . . eat 
meat as though one were dining on dirt, and drink wine as though it were sludge. 
Is this [not] faithfulness?” Zigong said, “None is nearer than one’s parents. When 
they die, not to attend to one’s own living is a testament to faithfulness.” > [8] 

Comment: Zhang Guangyu reads this as Zigong’ s forgiveness of excessive in- 
dulgence during mourning. My interpretation would be that treating food like dirt 
and wine like sludge concerns the mourner’s insensitivity to pleasure due to grief. 

20. <. . . Bit ? 

<. . . wherein end?” 








21 . 
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The Master said: “Those who have heard too little will be crude; those who have 
observed too little will be impulsive. Those who have heard too much will be con- 
fused; those who have observed too much will be . . > [16] 

Comment: This type of formula is loosely parallel to Analects passages such as 
1.8 and 2.18. 

Notes: Zhang’s suggestion that the graph gu >rk (dried up) be read as gu J1J{ (alone) 
has generally been accepted, but I interpret it as a loan for gu m (as in 1.8), 
which is closer phonetically. 





■ >118] 


<. . . type of man, can in all cases serve as advisors to a lord of state. Whether 
north, south, east or west, he will not be partial to ... > [18] 

Note: The left portion of the final graph is indecipherable, but 1 have read the 
graph as related toy/ fi) (rely on; be partial towards). 



<. . . would [the Master] encourage Qu Boyu holding back? He would be all 
mildness. Would the Master allow Zilu to proceed? He would be all severity. If 
one contends (?)...> [19] 

Comment: The theme appears to concern Confucius’s context-driven approach to 
ideals of personal conduct. Compare, for example, Analects 11.20. 

Notes: The name of the figure mentioned in the initial phrase is rendered by the 
graphs HfQhi. in received texts. In Analects 15.7 Confucius praises this man for 
his ability to serve or withdraw according to timeliness. Suggestions for the first 
unknown graph include dun 'p (deeply sincere) and chun jf (simple and honest); 
the graph is duplicated by a “ditto mark” (as is e M below), consistent with its 
adverbial use. I see no particular preference between these alternatives, and I 
have glossed it by context, contrasted with e’e, which follows. The meaning of 
the final graph is unclear; I have interpreted it as signifying the word dou R 
(fight). 


24. <. . . 


<. . . to be.” ■ 


25 . ’ yf/ffth ’ . • . > [23] 
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The Master said: “If one dwells beneath, one does not break off the branches 
[above]; if one eats the fruit . . > [23] 

Comment: Liu Hongtao has shown that this approximates a homily common to a 
number of texts: “If one sits in the shade of a tree, one does not break its branch- 
es; if one eats another’s food, one does not break his serving vessels.” The lesson, 
then, is about loyalty to one’s patrons. In the Han texts that Liu cites, the saying 
is attributed to an obscure master other than Confucius. Such instances can alert 
us to the possibility that many of the more generic sayings in the Analects may 
have been appropriated from the broader culture to enhance the teachings of Con- 
fucius and his followers. 


26 . <. . . • P#}WPtfPfCBr> [Rtt 


[The Master] <. . . said: “Clever words and ingratiating looks cannot be called 
ren. The words of those who are . . . are . . ., but they cannot> [Appended] 

Comment: The initial sentence has parallels in Analects 1.3 and 17.17. 

Note: The fourth graph is unknown, but the meaning “ingratiating” is inferred 
from the parallel texts, which employ the word ling ft. Zhang Guangyu labeled 
this slip “appended,” although it was originally sorted with this text by the 
Shanghai Museum collation team. It appears that the designation simply indicates 
that Zhang felt it was unclear where in the text this particular strip should be lo- 
cated. 


■ [24] 


27. <. 


<. . . how could you be able? ■> [24] 

Note: Slip 24, as photographed, is almost entirely illegible. I follow 
Zhang’s reading. 


